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VI. 

Akothsb Ban rose upon Venicey and pieienled to 
me the city whose image I had 00 early acquired. In 
tho heart of a multitude there was stillness. I looked 
out from the balcony on the crowded quays of yester- 
day ; one or two idle porters were stretched in sleep on 
the scorching pavement, and a solitary gondola stole 
over the gleaming waters. This was slL 

It was the Villeggiatura, and the absence of the no- 
bility from the city invested it with an aspect even more 
deserted than it would otherwise have possessed. I 
caied not for this. For me indeedf Venice, silent and 
desolate, owned a greater charm than it could have 
commanded with all its feeble imitation of the worthless 
bustle of a modern metropolis. 1 congratulated myself 
on the choice season of the year in wUch I had arrived 
at this enchanting city «^ I do not think that I could have 
endured to have been disturbed by the frivolous sights and 
sounds of society, before I had formed a full acquaint- 
ance with all those m&rvets of art that command our 
constant admiration, whil^e gliding about the lost capital 
of the dogesy and before I bad yielded a free flow to 
those feelings of poetic melancholy which swell up in 
the soul as we contemplate this memorable theatre of 
human action, whermn have been performed so many 
of man's most famous and most graceful deeds. 

If I were to assign the particular quality which con- 
duces to that dreamy and voluptuous existence which 

AS 
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men of high imagination ezperienee in V«mee» I ihoiild 
deflcribe it as the feeling of ahstaractiont which is re« 
markable in that city, and peculiar to ft. ^ Venice it 
the only city which can yield the magical delighti of 
Bolitude. .AAiimilplAi^ ^'^tt :^0 43H^ sound dis- 
turbs your reveries ; fancy, therefore, is not put to flight. 
No rude sound distracts yout sdf-cqpscioushess. This 
renders existence intense.* \lYf .fe^JLerery thipg. And 
we feel thus keenly in a city not only eminently beautiful, 
not only abounding in wonderful creations of art,* but 
each step of which is Jiidlowed ground, quick with 
associations, that in their more various nature, their 
nearer relation to ourselves^ and peifaaps their more, 
.picturesque character, ezeEciie agreater influenoa over 
the imagination than the mbbe aatique story of Greeoe 
and ' Rimie. Wo feel jdl » this in a cityi too, iphieh,«al- 
.though her lustce be.mdeod i^iiimod, can still count 
among her daughters maidens fauter than the orient 
pearls wi^h which Jier warriors Qnoe loved to deck'tbem. 
Poetry, Tradition, and Love,— these are the gsaoesithat 
have invested with an.evei^barming cestua thia^aphio* 
dito of cities. 

As lor myself, ere the year drew to a dose,! was so 

captivated with the. life of blended contemplation ^aod 

pleasure that I Jed in ibis charming oity^thatl entirely 

forgot my great plan of comprehensive travel,^ that was 

to induce such importantresults, and not oonoeiving 

that earth .could yield me. a spot where timecouUlflQW 

.on in a more heautiful and tranquil measure, more 

.exempt from worldly anxiety, and more free fiom 

..vulgar thoughts,'! deternuned to become alfaoetian 

resMent. ^^ I qmtted the houae/Of , my ifathefs,.whiah. 

ita proprietor wonld net give up to.me,^aiid inwhiabf 

under its presenVfortune, Leottld^not«bear4atife,>QOB- 

.verted Lausanne into ^a major^domiPff ^and ^engsf od «a 

palace on thorCrrand danal. 
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TssBB is in Venice a very ancient eburefat situate in 
an obscbre quartisr of the city, whiter I was in the 
babit of often j^orting. It is full of the tombs of 
CoDtarinki. Two doges, under their fretwork cdnopies, 
with theii^ hands crossed -over their breasts, and their 
beads covered with their caps of state, and reposing on 
jlitiosvs, lie op each side of the altar. On the platform 
before the. church, as you ascend the steps from your 
gopdola, is a colossal statue of ia Contarini, who de- 
feaied the Genoese. It is a small church, built apd 
endowed by the family. To this day there, they sing 
masses for their souls. 

One sunshiny afternoon I entered this .chnrch, and 
re|>aired as was my custom to the altar, which, with 
its tomlns was partially screened from the body of the 
baildingi being lighted by the large window in front, 
which considerably overtopped the screen. They were 
singing a mass wi- the nave, and I placed myself at the 
extreme side of the altar in the shade of one of the 
tombs, and gazing upon the other. The sun was neady 
setting, the opposite tomb was bathed wifh the soft, 
warm light which streamed in from the window. I 
remained watching the placid and hwoic countenance 
of the old doge, the sunlight playing on it, till it seemed 
to smile. The melodious voices of the choir, praying 
for Contarini, came flowing along the roof with so 
mueh sentiment and sweetness, that I was soon wrapped 
in aelf-oblivion, and although my eye was apparently 
&ced upoi{ the tomb, my mind wandered in delightful 
abstraction. 

A temporary cessation of the music called me to 
myself. I looked round, and to my surprise I beheld 
a female figure kneeling before the altar. At this 
moment, the music recommenced. She evidently did 
not -observe me. She threw over her shoulden the 
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black vail with which her face h^d hitherto been 
covered. Her eyes were fixed upon the ground ; her 
hands raised, and pressed together in prayer. I had 
never beheld so beautiful a creature. She was very 
young, her countenance perfectly fair, but without co- 
lour, or tinted only with the transient flush of devotion. 
Her features were very delicate, yet sharply defined. 
I could mark her long, eyelashes touching her cheek ; and 
her dark hair, parted on her white brow, fell on each 
side of her face in tresses of uncommon length and 
lustre. Altogether she was what I had sometimes fan- 
cied as the ideal of Venetian beauty. As I watched 
h.er, her invocation ceased, and she raised her large 
dark eyes with an expression of melancholy that I never 
shall forget. 

And as I gazed upon her, instead of feeling agitated 
and excited, a heaviness crept over my frame, and a 
drowsiness stole over my senses.* Enraptured by her 
presence, anxiously desirous to ascertain who she might 
be, I felt to my consternation, each moment, more 
difficulty in moving, even in seeing. The tonSbs, the 
altar, the kneeling suppliant, moved confusedly together, 
and mingled into mist, and sinking back on the tomb 
which supported me, I fell, as I supposed, into a deep 
slumber. 

I dreamed that a long line of Venetian nobles, two 
by two, passed before me, and, as they passed, they 
saluted me, and the two doges were there, and as they 
went by, they smiled and waved their bonnets. And 
suddenly there appeared my father alone, and he was 
dressed in a northern dress, the hunting dress I wore in 
the forest of Jonsterna, and he stopped and looked upon 
me with great severity, and I withdrew my eye, for I 
could not bear his glance, and when I looked up again 
he was not there, but the lady of the altar. She stood 
before me clinging to a large crucifix, a large crucifix 
of ebony, the same that I had beheld in the chapel in 
the gardens on the Brenta. The tears hung quivering 
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*^^ "tor Agitated qountenance* I would hive raabed 
i forward to ooosol^' her, but I woke. 

I woke, I looked around, I remembered ererjr thing. 
6be waa not there. It wastii^iligbt, «Dd the tombs 
.were barely perceptible, ^l was. silent. I stepped 
forth Jfrom* the iifdir iAto tiie bedy of the church. A ' 
* > single acolyte was folding 4p the surplices and placing 
them io^a trtiQk: I inquired if -he had'Seea any lady 

Sir oOt. He had seen ne^hing. He stared at my puz- 
ed.l6ok, wi^i^ was the look ot.i man roused from a 
very ifivid dr^am. ' L went forth ; .onp of my gondolim 
was iyiag on tbeLSteps ; I asked him also if he had seen 
any lady g^'out. ^He ap»ureclme that qo person had 
come fpnh| e^tcept the priejs^ts. Was there any othqr 
.way ? They^b^liaved not. ^ I eadeavoured.lp re*enter 
the church to examine, but it was locked. » 






vjn. 



. y ever the sciehc^i^f metapfaystea, cease to be a 
frivolous AsseihbAige ef 'unmeairiog j>brases,«^nd we 
Attempt to acquire that Juicyiledge of our nature which 
is doubtless open to us by the |issistanoe of facts in- 
^ataad ot words 4 ifoverfin short,' the philosophy of the 
.bumAQ miad l>e 4ased on demonstration instead of 
dogma, the strange incident ^usWelated will perhapis 
opt be coDfideced the wild d^usion of a crack-brained 
ivisioiiary. Fof my^^lf, t have^no doqbt that the efibct 
prodf^ed upon me by the iady in the church was.a^ 
magQettc influence, and that ihe slumber which, at the* 
tnoment, oQoasioned ine so 'much anaoyance, and ao 
uMich'astonislnoaeati was nottiog less than a luminous 
vtradbe. ^, 

*' I -knew ootbing of tt^ese faig}i matters 4hen, and I 

' « returned to my palace In a state of absolute.coiiifuaioft* 

"it was so reasonable to believe that I had*£aUen asleep» 

and that the wMe waa a dt-eam. BffjNqr thiqg *waa 

thuaaoitaalisliMtprilyaooottniidiorf Neverthelessi 



I 
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could not OTercome my strong convictionf that the 
elumber, which I could not deny, wu only a socondaiy 
incident, and that I had poritively, really, absolutely 
beheld kneeling before the altar that identical and 
transcendant form, that in my dream or vision I had 
marked clinging to the cross. 

I examio^ the gondoliers pn my return home. I 
elicited nothing. I examined myself the whole even- 
ing. I resolved that I had absolutely seen her. I at- 
tended at the church the n^xt day ; nothing occurred, I 
spoke to the priests, I engaged one to keep a constant 
observation. Nothing ever transpired* 

The Villeggiatura was over, the great families re- 
turned, the carnival commenced, Venice was full and 
gay. There were assemblies every evening. The 
news that a young foreign pobleman had come to reside 
at Venice, of course, quickly spread'. My isstablish- 
ment, my guality, and above all. my name, ensured 
me a hospitable reception, althougli I knew ndt a single* 
individual, and, of course, had not a single letter. I 
did not encourage their attentions. I went nowhere, 
except to the opera, which opened with the carnival. 
I have a passion for instrumental music, but I admire 
little the human voice, which appears to me, with all 
our exertions, a poor instrument Sense and senti- 
ment tod are always sacrificed to dexterity and caprice. 
A grand orchestra fills my mind with ideas, — I forget 
every thing in t)ie stream of invention. A prima donna 
is very ravishing, but while I listen, I am a mere man 

^ of the world, or hardly sufficiently well-bred to ^nceal 

* my weariness. 

The effect of music upon theTaculty of invention is 
a subject on which I have long curiously observed, and 
deeply meditated. It is a finer prelude to creation 
than to execution. It is well to meditate upon a sub- 
ject under the influence of music, but to execute, we 
should be alone, and supported only by our essential 
and internal strength. Were I writing, music would 
produce the same eflbct upon me as wine. I should. 
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for amoment, feel an unnatural energy and fire, but, 
in a few minutes, I should discover that I shadowed 
forth only phantoms, my power of expression' would 
die away, and my pen would fall upon the insipid and 
lifeless, page. The greatest advantage that a writer 
can derive from music is, that it teaches mo9t exqui* 
ritely the art of development. It is in remarking the 
varying recurrence of a great composer to the same 
theme, that a poet may learn how to dwell upon the 
phams of a passion, how to exhibit a*lnood of mind 
under all its alternations, and gradually to pour forth the 
full tide of feeling. 

The last week of the carnival arrived, in which they 
attempt to compress 9II the frolic which should be 
diffused over the rest of the forty days, which, it must 
be confessed, are dull enough. At Venice, the beauty 
and the wildness of the carnival still linger. St. Mark's 
place was crowded with masks. It was even more 
humorous to observe these grotesque forms in repose 
than in action ; to watch a monster with a nose a foot 
long, a&d asses' ears, eating an ice, or a mysterious 
being with a face like a dolphin, refreshing herself 
with a fan as huge as a parasoL The houses were 
covered with carpets and tapestry, every place was 
illuminated, and everybody' pelted with sweetmeats 
and sugar^plums. No one ever seemed to go to bed ; 
the water was covered with gond<^as, and everybody 
strummed a guitar. 

During the last nights of the carnival, it is the prac- 
tice to convert the opera-house into a ball-room, and 
on these occasions, the highest orders are masked. 
The scene is indeed very gay and amusing* In some 
boxes, a standing supper is always ready, at which all 
guests are welcome. But masked you must be. It 
is even strict etiquette on these occasions for ladies to 
ramble about the theatre unattended, and the great 
diversion of course is the extreme piquancy of the in- 
cognito conversations, since, in a limited circle, in which 
few are unknown to each other, it is, of coun^e, not 
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difficult U> impregnate this slight pariey with a ffoffieient 
quantity of Venetian salt. 

I went to one of these balls, as I thought something 
amusing might occur. I went in a dominoy and was ' 
careful not to enter my box, lest I should be diseovered* 
As I was sauntering along one of the rooms near the 
stage, a female mask saluted me. 

** We did not fspeot you," she said. 

*^ I only came to meet you," I replied. 

*'You are m<Mre gallant than we supposed yoii>' 
to be." 

^< The world is seldom charitable," I said. 

** They say you are in love." 

** You are the last person to consider that won- 
derftil." 

*^ Really quite chivalric. Why ! they said you were 
quite a wild man." 

** But you, signora, have tamed me." 

^^ But do you know they say you are in love ?" 

** Well 1 doubtless with a charming person." 

*^ Oh ! yes, a veiy charming person. Do you know 
they say you are Count Narcissus, and in love with 
youreelf?" 

*^ Do they, indeed ! They seem to say vastly agrees 
able things, I think. Very witty, upon my honour." 

^* Ob ! very witty, no doubt of that, and you should 
be a judge of wit, you know, because you are a poet." 

^* You seem to know me well." 

*^ I think I do* l^ou are the young gentleman, jire 
you not, who have^uarrelled with your papa ?" 

" That is a very vague> description." 

^^ I can give you tome further details." 

'^'Oh ! pray spare me, and yourself." 

** Do you kitow I have written your character ?" 

** Indeed! It is doubtless as accurate as itost 
othere." 

^* Oh ! it b founded upon the best authorities. VbBm' 
is only one part imperfect. I wish to give an account 
oCyour.woricB. Will you give me a list V* 
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^* I must ha?e an equiYalent, and iomething more in- 
ttrasting than mj o;v?n character.*' 

** Meet rae to-night at the Countess Malbrizzi'e." 

^' 1 cannot^ I do not know her." 

^* Da not you knowy that in carnival time, ^ mask 
nay enter any douse ? After (he ball, all will be there. 
Will f oa meet ine ? I am now engaged." 

This seemed the opening of an adventure which 
.youth is not inclined to shun. I assented, and the 
ttisk glided away, leaving me in great confusion and 
einaiement at her evident familiarity with my history. 



IX. 

t AMMPtsD at the steps of the Malbrizzi palace amid a 
crowd of gondolas. I ascended without any announce- 
ment into the saloons, which were full of guests. I 
iMuidf to my great annoyance, that I was the only mask 
present. I felt that I bad been fairly taken in. I per*- 
•eived. that I was an object of universal attention. I 
fcad'a great inclination to make a precipitate retreat 
But on reflection, I determined to take a rapid survey 
W£6re my departure, and then retire with dignity. 
Leasing against a pillar^ I flattered myself I appeared 
quite at my ease. 

A lady, whom I had already conjectured to be tho 
saietress of the mansion, advanced and addressed me. 
Time bad not yet flown away with Jier charms. 

*' Signor Mask," she said, '< ever welcome, and 
doubly welcome, if a friend." 

^^I fear I have no title to admission within these 
wallSf except the privilege of the season." 

*^ I should have thought otherwise," said the lady, 
^ it yieu be one for whom many have inquired." \ 

*^ You must mistake me for another. It is not pnl^^ 
b^ble that any one would inquire after me." 

«« Uh$a 1 tell .you your nime ?" 

Vol. IL— B 
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*<Some one has pretended to give ne that un« 
necessary information already to-night." 

» Well ! I will not betray you, but I am silent ia 
the hope that you will, ere midpight, reward me for 
my discretion by rendering it unnecessary* We trust 
that the ice of the north will melt beneath our Venetian 
sun. You understand me ?'* So sayingi she glided 
away, 

I could not doubt that this lady was the Countess 
Malbrizzi, and that she was the female mask who had 
addressed me in the opera-house. She evidently 
knew me. I had not long to seek for the source 
whence she attained this knowledge. The son of thsf^ 
Austrian minister at our court, and who had himself 
been attached to the legation, passed by me. His 
uncle was Governor of Venice. Every thing was 
explained. 

I moved away, intending to retire. A group, in the 
room I entered, attracted my attention. Several men 
were standing round a lady apparently entreating hfiri 
with the usual compliments and gesticulations, to play 
upon the guitar. Her face was concealed from me ; 
one of her suite turned aside, and notwithstanding the 
difference of her rich dress, I instantly recognboi the 
kneeling lady of the church. I was extremely agitated. 
I felt the inexplicable sensation that I had experienced 
on the tomb. I was fearful that it might end in as 
mortifying a catastrophe. I struggled against the 
feeling, and struggled successfully. As I thus wrestled 
with my mind, I could not refrain from gazing intently 
upon the cause of my emotion. I felt an overwhelming 
desire to ascertain who she might be. I could not 
take my eyes from her. She impressed me with so 
deep an interest, that I entirely forgot that any other 
human beings were present. ' It was fortunate that I 
was masked. My fixed stare must have excited great 
curiosity. ' 

As I stood thus gazing upon her, and as each 
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aiomant Iter image seemed more Yividly impresBel upon 
mjr brain, a chain round her neck snapped in twun, 
and a diamond cross suspended to it fell to tbejgfround. 
The surrounding cavaliers were instantly busied in 
seeking for the fallen jewel. I beheld, for the first 
time, her tall and complete figure. Our eyes met* 
, To my astonishment, she suddenly grew pale, she 
ceased con?ersing, she . trembled, and sank, into a 
ehair. A gentleman extended to her the cross, she 
leeeiTed it, her colour returned, a smile played upon 
her features, and she rose from her seat. 

The countess passed me. I saluted her. ^' I now 
wish you to tell me," I said, " not my own name, but 
the name of another person. Will you be kind ?" 

** Speak." 
- *' That lady," I said, pointing to the group, ** I ha^e 
ft Tory great wish to know who that lady may be." 

^* Indeed!" said the countess, <*I have a great wish 
also that your curiosity should bo gratified. That is 
Signora^ceste Contarini." 

'^'Contarini!" I exclaimed, <<how wonderful! I 
mean to say how singular ! that is, I did not know — " 

'^ That there were any other Gontarinis but your 
excellency, I suppose." 

** It is idle to wear this disguise,^' I said, taking off 
my mask, and letting my domino slip to the ground. 
** I have ever heard that it was.impossible to escape the 
penetration of the Countess Malbrizzi." 

** My penetration has not been much exercised to- 
night, count ; but I assure you I feel gratified to have 
bMn the means of inducing you to eoter a society, of 
which the Baroness Fleming was once the brightest 
ornament Your nrother was my friend." 

** You have, indeed, the strongest claim then to the 
respect of her son. But this young lady — " 

** II your cousin, an orphan, and the last of the Gon- 
tarinis. Yqu should become acquainted* Permit me 
loin(nM|uce yon." 1 accompanied her.' '^Alceste, 
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mj love,'' eontiniled the counteai, ** thoM aboidd fnnk 
be unknown to each other whom nature baa intended 
to be frienda. Your couain, Count Contarini Fleming i 
claima your acquaintance." 

<^ I have not ao many relationa that I know not boW 
to value them,** aaid Alceate, aa ahe extended me her 
hand. The aurrounding gentlemen moved away. We 
were alone. *<I arrived ao unexpectedly at Venice, 
that I owe to a chance ray* introduction to one wboee 
acquaintance I ahould have claimed in a more formal 



manner." 



*^ Tou are merely, then, a passing visiter f We heard 
it was your intention to become a resident." 

^< I have become one. It baa been too diiBeuh for 
me to gain this long-desired haven, again to quit it 
without a very strong cause. But when I departed 
from my country, it waa for the understood purpoae 
of making a very different course. My fatheir v not 
ao violent a Venetian as myself, and, for aught I know^ ' 
conceives me now in France or England. In short, 
I have played truant, but I hope you will pardon 



me." 



^' To love Venice is with me so great a Virtue,'* abe 
replied with a smile, <^that I fear, instead of feeling all 
the impropriety of your conduct, I sympathize too much 
with this violation of duty." 

*^ Of course you coukl not know my father. You 
may have heard of him* It haa alwaya been to me % 
source of deep regret that he did not maintain bis 
connexion with my lnother*s family. I inherit some* 
thing even more Venetian than her name! But the 
past is too painful for my father to love to recall it 
My mother, you know—" 

«* I am an orphan, and can feel all your misfortune. 
I think our house is doomed." 

*^ I cannot think ao when I see you.'* 

She faintjy amiled, but her features settled again into 
an expression of deep melancholy^ that, reminded me 
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of her eountenance in the church, ^'t think»'* I 
oheervM, ^^ tbb is not the first time J huve had the 
^ pleasure of seebg you." 

^* Indeed I I am not aware of our having before met." 

^ I niiay be wrong. I dare say you will think me 
very strange. But I cannot believe it was a dream^ 
though certainly I was — but really it is too ridiculous. 
You knew the church where are the tombs of our 
family ?" 

*^ Yes V\ Her voice was Iow» but quick. I fancied 
she was not quite at ease. 

** Well ! I cannot help believing that we were 
onco together before that altar." 

^* Indeed ! I have returned to Venice a week. I 
have not visited the church since we came back." 

*^ Oh ! this must have been a month ago. It cer- 
tainly is very strange ; I suppose it must have been a 
dream ; I have sometimes odd dreams, and yet — it is in 
consequence of that supposed meeting in the church, 
that I recognised you this evening, and Immediately 
sought an introduction." 

'* I know the church well. To me, I may say to us/' 
she added, with a gentle inclination of the head, " it is 
of course a spot very interesting." 

''I am entirely Venetian. I have no thought for 
any other cpunti^. This is not a new sentiment excited 
by the genius of the place. It was as strong amid the 
forests and snows of the North, as strong, I may truly 
say, when a child, as at this moment, when I would 
peril my life and fortunes in her service." 

** You are indeed enthusiastic. Alas ! enthusiasm is 
little considered here. We are, at least, still light- 
hearted, but what cause we have for gayety, the smileis 
perhaps know. It is my misfortune not to be one of 
them. And yet resignation is all that is led us and*-*" 

*^ And what ?" I asked, for she hesitated. 

** Nothing," she replied, ^^ nothing. I believe I was 
going to add) it is better to forget.'^ 

B2 
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^< Never ! The recollection of the ptti it Ml glorjr* 
I would sooner be a Contarini amid our falling palaeei* 
tban the mightiest noble qf the most flourishing of mod* 
ern empires." 

^ What will your father s^ to such romance V* 

<< I have no father. I have no friend, no relative in 
the world, except yourself. I have disclaimed m7 
parentage, my country, my allotted career, and ^1 their 
rights, and honours, and privileges, and fkme, and for- 
tune. I have at least sacrificed all these for Venice ; 
for, trifling as the circumstance may be, I can assure 
you this, merely to find myself a visitant of that enchant- 
ing city, I have thrown to the winds all the duties and 
connexions of my past existence." 

'< But why bind your lot to the fallen and the irre- 
deemable ? I have no choice but to die where I was 
born, and no wish to quit a country from which spring 
all my associations ; but you, you have a real countty, 
foil of real interests to engage your aflections and ex- 
ercise your duties. In the Nortlv you are a man : your 
career may be active, intelligent, and useftd ; but the 
life of a Venetian is a dream, and you must pass your 
days like a ghost gliding about a city fading in a vision." 

^^ It is this very character that interests me. I have 
no sympathy with reality. What vanity in all the empty 
bustle of common life ! It brings to me no gratification ; 
on the contrary, most degrading annoyance. It de- 
velops all the lowering attributes of my nature. In the 
world, I am never happy but in solitude ; and in soli- 
tude so beautiful and so peculiar as Venice, my days 
are indeed a dream, but a dream of long delight. I 
gaze upon the beautiful, and my mind responds to the 
inspiration, for my thoughts are as lovely as my visions.** 

^^Your imagination support^ you. It is a choiee 
gift. I feel too keenly my reality." 

^^ At leastj I cannot imagine, that you should either 
feel, or give rise to, any. other feelings but those that 
are enchanting.' 
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' ^ Ntgr ! a truce to complimente. Let me heat some* 
(hinff worthier from you." 

** Indeed," 1 said, seriously, <' I was not tbinlcing of 
eomplimentSy nor am I in a mood for such friyolitiet. 
Yet I wish not to conceal; that in meeting you thie 
•Teninffy I have ex{>erienced the most gratifying inci- 
dent of my life.'' 

** I am happy to have met you, — if indeed it be poari« 
ble to be happy about any thing." 

*^ Dear Alceste — may I call you Aiceste ?— •why 
should so fair a brow be clouded ?^' 

«* It is not unusually gloomy ; my heaven is aever 
•erene. But, see ! the. rooms are nearly empty, and I 
mm waited for." 

** But we shall soon meet again ?" 

** I shall be here to-morrow. I reside with my ma- 
ternal uncle, Count Delfini. I go out but little, but to« 
morrow I shall certainly be here." 

" i shall not exist until we again meet. I entreat 
you fail not." 

*^0h ! I' shall certainly be here ; and in the mean 
tunoi you know," she added, with a smile, *^ you can 
dream." 

*' Farewell, dear Alceste ! you cannot imagine how 
it grieves me to part." 

'' Adieu !— shall } say Contarini ?" 



X. 



To say that | was in love, that I was in love at first 
sight — ^these are weak, worldly phrases to describe the 
profound and absorbing passion that filled my whole 
being. There was a mystical fulfilment in our meeting, 
the consciousness of which mingfed with my adoration^ 
and rendered it quite supernatural. This was the 
Adrianr bride that I had come to greet. This was the 

Eeat and worthy object of so many strange desires, and 
wildering dreams, and dark coincidences. I returned 
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to my palace ; I threw myself into a chair, and sat fer 
hours in mute abstraction. At last, the broad light of 
morning broke into the chamber : I looked up, (lanced 
round at the ghastly chandeliers, thought of the coming 
eve, and retired. 

In the e?enin(g I hurried to the opera. I did not sec 
Alceste. I entered the box of the countess. A young 
man rose- as I entered, and retired. <^ You see,'* I 
said, *^ your magic has in a moment converted me into 
a man of the world." 

*' I am not the enchantress,*' said the countess*; 
^' although I willingly beliete you are enchanted." 

** What an agreeable assembly you introduced me to 
last night !" 

^' I hope that I shall find you a constant guest." 

^ I fear that you will find me too faithful a yotary. 
I little imagined, in the morning, that I could lay claim 
to relationship with so interesting a person as your 
charming young friend*" 

'* Alceste is a great favourite of mine." 

" She is not here, I believe, to-niight.?" 

^* I think not : Count Delfini's box is opposite, and 
empty." 

^^ Count Delfini is, I believe, some connexion — " 

'^ Her uncle. They will be soon, as you are perhaps 
aware, nearer connected." 

« Indeed !" I said. 

'''You know that Alceste is betrothed to his son. 
Count Grimani. By-the-by, he quitted the box as you 
entered. You know him ?" 

I sank back in my chair, I turned pale. 

«> Do you admire this opera ?" I inquired. 

" It is a pretty imitation." 

" Very pretty." 

*' We shall soon chango it." 

•' Very soon." 

'^ They have an excellent opera at St. Petersburg, 
I understand. You have been there ?" 

"Yes.— No.— I understand very excellent. Thin 





koine if very hot." I rose up^ bowedi and abruptly 
dJeptrted. 

I iiMttntly quitted the theatre, co?ered myself up m 
niy cloak, threw myself down in my gondoUt and 
groined. In a few minutes I arrived home. I waa 
qeite unexpected* I ran up stairs. Lausanne was 
about to light the candles. I sent him away. I waa 
alone in the large, dark chamber, which seemed only 
more vast and glooihy for the bright moon. 

'« Thank God!" I exclaimed, «< I am alone. Why 
do I not die ! Betrothed ! It is falsd ; she cannot be an- 
other's. She is mine ; she is my Adrian bride. Destiny 
kas delivered her to me. Why did I pass the Alps ! 
Heaven frowned upon my passage. Yet I was expected* 
I .was long expected. Poh} she U mme. I would 
cut her out from the heart of a legion. Is she happy ? 
Her * heaven is never serene.' Mark that. I will be the 
luminary to dispel these clouds. Betrothed ! tnfkmous 
jargon I She belongs to me. Why did I not stab him ! 
Is Uiere ne*er a bravo in Venice that will do the job t 
Betrothed ! What a word j what an infamous, what a 
ridiculous ^ord I She is mi|^, and she is betrothed to 
another. Most assuredly, if she be only to be attained 
by the destruction of the city, she shall .be mine. A 
host of Delfinis shall not balk me. 

*< Now this is no common affair. It shall be done, 
and it shril be done quickly. I Cannot doubt she lovet 
me. It is as necessary that she should love me, as that I 
should adore her. We are bound together by Fate* 
We belong to each other : ^ I have been long ex- 
pected.' 

** Ah ! were these words a warning or a prophecy ? 
Have I arrived too late ? Let it be settled at once, thia 
very evening. Suap^se is madness. She is mine, most 
assuredly she is mioe. . I will not admit for a moment that 
she is not mine. T^at idea Caniiot exist in my thoughts. 
It is the end of the world, it is Doomsday for me« Most 
assuredly, she is my Adrian, bride, my Mde$ not my Ai* 
I rerte j meielyi but my Mds. 
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^< Let me be e&Im. I am calm. I ne^er waf ealmer 

in my life. Nothing shall ruffle, nothing shall diaeoni- 
pose me. I will have my rights. This difficulty will 
make our future lives more sweet. We shall smile at 
it in each other's arms. Grimani Delfint ! If thert 
h6 blood in th^t name, it shall flow. Soooer than 
another should possess her, she should herself be sacri- 
fioed. A solemn sacrifice^ a sweet and solemn saeri* 
fice, consecrated by my own doom t I would lead her* 
to the altar like Iphigenia. I-*- • 

^ Oh ! inscrutable, inexorable destiny, which must be 
fiulfilled ! Doom that mortals must endure, and can* 
not direct — ^lo ! I kneel down before thee^ and I pray ! 
-—Let it end| let it end, let it end at once 1 This sua* 
pense is insanity. Is she not mine I Didst thou not 
Whisper it in the solitude of the North, didst thou not 
confirm it amid the thunder of the Alps, didst thou not 
reanimate my drooping courage, even amid this fair 
city I so much love, this land of long and frequent 
promise ? And shall it not be ! Do I exist, do I 
breathe, and think, and dare — am I a man, and a man of 
strong passions and deep thoughts — and shall I^ like a 
vile beggar upon my knees, crave the rich heritage that 
ifi my own by right ? If she be not mine, there it no 
longer Venice, no longer human existence, no longer a 
beautiful and everlasting world. Let it all cease ; let 
the whole globe crack and shiver ; let all nations and 
all human hopes expiry at once ; let chaos come againt 
if this girl be not my bride !" 

I determined to go to the Malbrizzi palace. My spirit 
rose as I ascended the stairs. I felt confident she was 
there. Her form was the first that occurred to me as 
I entered the saloon. Several persons were around 
her, among them Grimani Delfini. Ldid not care. I 
had none of the jealousy of petty loves. She was un- 
happy, that was sufiicient ; and if there were no other 
way of disentangling the mesh, I had a sword that 
should cut this Gordian knot in his best blood. I 
saluted her. She presented me to her cousin. I smiled 
upon one who, at all events* should be my vietim. 



*^ I hope thai we shall make Venice agreeable to youi 
county" said Grimani. 

** There is no doubly" I replied. , 

We conversed for some time on indifferent subjects. 
Mjr manner was ehited. I entered into the sparkling 
contest of conyetsation with success, The presence 
of Alceste was my inspiration. I would not quit her 
•idct and in time, we were once more alone* 

*^ You are e?er gay," i^e remarked. 

**My face is most joyful when my heart is most 
gloomy. Happiness is tranquil. Why were you not 
at the opera ?" 

«• I go out very little.** 

** I went th^re only to meet you. I detest these as- 
semblies, ll^pu are always surrounded by a crowd of 
moths. Will you dance V* 

** I have just refused Grimani." 

*^ I am glad of it. I abhor dancing. I only asked 
you to monopolize your company." 

*' And what have you been doing to-day ? JIavd 
you seen all our spectacles ?" 

** I have just risen, j did not go to bed last nig&t* 
I sat up musing over our strange meeting." 

•« Was it so strange ?" 

^ It was stranger than you imagine." 

** You are mysterious." 

*» Every thing is mysterious, although I have been 
always taught the reverse." 

** I believe too," she remarked, with a pensive air 
and in a serious tone, ^* that the courses of this world 
are not so obvious as we imagine." 

*' The more I look upon you, the more I am con- 
vinced that yesterday was not our first meeting. We 
have been long acquainted." 

«« In dreams ?" 

^ What you please. Dreams, visions, propheoies, I 
believe in them alL You have often appeared to me^ 
and I have often heard of you.'^* 

*' Dreams are doubtless very singular." 
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^ Ttey eome from heayeo. I could toll yoa ttorles 
of dxeams that would indeed surpriio jou." 

" Tell me." 

*^ When I wai about to pasi the Alpii— but really it 
it too aerioua a narrative for such « plaoe. Do yoil 
know the villa of the tomple on the Brenta ?'* 

** AMuredlyt for it is ipy own." 

^ Tour owD I Then you are indeed mine.'' 

^' What can you mean?" 

«< The temple, the temple—'* 

<^ And did you write upon the wall ?" 

«< Who else?. Who else? But why I wvste-^thit t 
would laU you." 

*^ Let us walk to these rooms. There is a terraoe, 
trhere wjs shaH be less disturbed." 

**And where we have been long expected." 

" Ah I" 



XI. 

<< It is wonderfiil, most wonderful I" and she leaned' 
down and plucked a flower. 

*^ I wish I were that flower," I said. 

** It resembles me more than you, Contarini," and 
she threw it away. 

<< I see no resemblance*" 

•• It is lost." 

I picked it up and placed it in my bosom. 

•« It is found," I replied, <« and cherished." 

^* We are melanchotyi" said Alceste, ** and yet wo 
are not happy* Toiir philosophy— -is it quite correct V* 

** I am happy you should resemble me because I 
wish it." 

*^ Good wishes do not always bring good fortunes/' 

** Deetiny bears to us our lot^ and destiny is perhaps 
ottf own wilK" 

^Alas! my wiH is brighter than my doom I" 

*' Both should be beautiful, and shall--*" 
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«* Oil talk not of the fiiUirt. Come CoBieriaif eone, 
eome away." 
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Shaix I endeayour to recall the soft transport which 
this night suffused itself over my. being? I fxisted 
only for one object; one idea only was impressed 
upon my brain. The next day passed in a delicious list* 
lessness and utter obliyioB of all cares and duties. In 
the eyening, I icpse fix>m the couch on which I bad the 
whole day reclined musing on a single thought, and 
flew to ascertain whether that wizard^Imagination bad de« 
ceiyed me, whether she were, indeed^ so wondrous iair 
and sweet, and that this earth could indeed be graced by 
such surpassing loyeliness. 

She was not there. I felt her Absence as the greatest 
misfortune that had ever fallen upon me. I could not 
anticipate existing four-and-twenty hours without her 
presence. I lingered in expectation of her arriyal* I 
oould hear nothing of her. Each moment I fancied 
she must appear. It seemed impossible that so bitter 
a doom awaited me, as that I should not gaze this night 
upon her beauty. She did not come* I remained la 
the last, silent and anxious, and returned home to a 
sleepless bed. 

The next' morning I called at the Delfini ^mlace, to 
which 1 had receiyed an invitation. Morning was an 
unusual time to call, but for this I did not care. I saw 
the old count and countess, and her ladyship's cavalier, 
who was the most frivolous and ancient Adonis I iiad 
ever witnessed. I talked with them all, all of them 
with the greatest good humour, in the hope thai AU 
oeste woiild at length appear. She did tiot. I yeB« 
tured to inquire af^r her* I feared she ought be uii-» 
well. She was quite well, but engaged with her eott-* 
feesor. I fell into one of my silent rages, kicked the oU 
lady's poodle, snubbed the ccvaliecf and stalked away* 
{ I Vol. II.—C 
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lo ibe efening, I was careful to be at the Malbriszt 
palace. The Delfinis were there, but not Alceste. I 
WM already full of suspicions, and had been brooding 
the whole morning over a conspiracy. " AJceste is 
not here," I observed to the countess ; ^< is she un- 
well ?" 

*< Not at all. I saw her this morning. She was 
quite well. I suppose Count Grimani is jealous." 

^Hah!" thought I, <* has it ah'eady come to that ? 
Let Us begin then. I feel very desperate. This affair 
must be settled. Fed by her constant presence and 
her smiles, the flame of my passion could for a time 
bum with a cahn and steady blaze — but I am getting 
mad again. I shall die if this state of things last an- 
other day. I have half a mind to Invite him to the 
terrace, and settle it at once. Let me see, cannot I 
do more ?" 

I mused a moment, quitted the saloon, called the 
gondola, and told them to row me to the Delfini palace. 

We glided beneath that ancient pile. All was dark, 
■ave one opened window, whence proceeded the voice of 
one dinging. I knew that voice. I motioned to the 
gondoliers to rest upon their oars. 

** 'Tis the Signora Contarini," whispered Tita, who 
was acquainted with the family. 

We floated silently beneath her window. Again -she 
sang. 

I marked a rose bedewed with tears, a white, i^nd 
tirgin rose ; and I said, '* Oh ! rose, why do you weep, 
you are too beautiful for sorrow ?'* And she answered, 
**Lady, mourn not for me, for my grief comes from 
Heaven.'' 

She was silent. I motioned to Tita^ who, like many 
of the gondoliers, was gifted with a fine voice, to an- 
swer. He immediately sang a ^erse from one of the 
favourite ballads of his city* While he sung, I per- 
ceived her shadow, and [tresently I observed her in the 
middle of the apartment. I plucked from my breast a 
flower, which I had borne for her to the Malbrizsi 



palace, aiiji cutting off a lock of my hair» I tied it round 
the rose, and threw it into the chamber. 

It fell upon the table. She picked it up, she staved 
at it for some moments, she smiled, she pressed it to 
her lips, 

I could restrain myself no longer. I pushed the 
gondola alongside the palace^ clambered up the bal« 
cony, and entered the room. 

She started) she nearly shriekedi but restrained her- 
self. 

*^ You are surprised, Alceste, perhaps jou are dis« 
pleased. They are endeavouring to separate us; I 
cannot live without you." 

She clasped her hands, and looked up to heaTen with 
a glance of anguish. 

*^ Yes ! Alceste," I exclaimed, advancing, *^ let me 
express what my manner has never attempted to con« 
ceal ; let me express to you my absolute adoration. I 
love you, my Alceste, I Ibve you with a passion aa 
powerful as it is pure, a passion which I cannot con- 
trol, a passion which ought not to be controlled." 

She> spoke not, she turned away her head, and de- 
precated my advances with her extended arms. 

*< Alceste, I know all. I know the empty, the im«* 
pious ceremony that has doomed you to be the bride 
of a being whom you must abhor. My Alceste is not 
happy. She herself told me her heaven was not se- 
rene — the heaven iii whose light I would for ever lie." 

I advanced, I stole her hand, I pressed it to my lips. 
Her face was hidden in her arm, and that reclined 
upon a pillar. 

There was* for a moment silence. Suddenly sha 
withdrew her hand, and said, in a low, but distinct 
voice; ^^ Contarini, this must end." 

^* End t , 4Jceste, I adore you. You — you dare not 
say you do not love me. Our will is not our own. 
Destiny has linked us together, and Heaven has inter- 
posed to condsecrate our vows. And shall a formi a 
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AiU, ioAkiiimii fomiy stand between our ardent and hak 
lowed loves!" 

** It is not that, Oontarini, it is not that, though that 
were muoh. No, Contarini, I am not yours." 

^* Not mine, Alceste ! not n^e ? Look upon me. 
Think who I an, and dare to say you are not mine. 
Am I not Contarini Fleming ? Are hot you my Adrian 
bride t Heaven has delivered you to me." 

^* Alas ! alas ! Heaven keeps me from yon.^' 

^* Alceste, you see kneeling before you one who is 
indeed nothings if fame be what some deem. I am 
young, Alceste, the shadow of my mind has not yet 
fallen over the earth. Yet there is that within me,«— 
and at this moment I prophesy,— ^there is that witbin 
me which may yet mould the mind and fortunes of my 
laee^^-and of this heart, capable of these things, the 
fKintains are open, Alceste, and they flow br you« 
Disdain them not, Alceste ; pass them not by with care* 
lessness. In the desert of your life, they will refresh 
you — ^yeS, yes, they can indeed become to you a source * 
of all felicity. 

*^ I love you with a love worthy of your being ; I 
love you as none but men like^nle can love. Blend 
net the thought of my passion with the eommonplace 
aflections of the world. Is it nothing to be the divinity 
of that breathing shrine of inspiration, mj teeming 
mind ? Oh ! Alceste, you know not the world to which 
I can lead you, the fair and glorious garden in which 
we may wander for ever !" 

'* I am lost !" she exclaimed, *^ but I am yours.* 

I caught her in my arms ; yea ! I caught her in my 
arms, that dark-eyed daughter of the land I loved. I 
sealed her sweet lips with passionate kisses. Her 
head rteted on my breast ; and I dried, with embraoes 
her ftuit-flowing tears. 
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XHL 

I HAD quitted Alceste so abruptly that I had made 
no arrangements for our future meeting. Nor indeed 
for some time could I think of any thing but my pFesent 
and overflowing joy. So passionately was I entranced 
with all that had happened, so deeply did I muse ever 
all that had been said afid done, so sweetly did her 
Yoice linger in my ear, and so clearly did her fond foria 
move before my vision, that hours elapsed before I felt 
again the craving of again beholding her. I doubted 
not that I should find her at the Malbrizzi palace. I 
was disappointed, but my disappointment was not bit* 
ter, like the preceding eve. 1 felt secure in our secret 
loves, and I soon quitted the assembly again to glide 
under her window. All was dark. I waited, Tita 
again sang. No light appeared, no sound stirred. 

I resolved to call at the palace, to which I had 
received the usual general invitation. The* family 
were out, and at the Pisani palace. I returned to 
Madame Malbrizzi's« I looked about for my young 
Austrian acquaintance. I observed him, I fell into 
conversation. I inquired if he knew Count Pisani, and. 
on his answering in the affirmative, I requested him to 
accompany me there. We soon arrived at the Pisani 
pfilace. I met the Deliinis, but no Alceste. I spoke, 
to the countess. I listened to several stories about 
her lap-dog ; I even anticipated her ancient cavalier in 
picking up her glove. I ventured to inquire afler 
Alceste. They believed she was not quite well. I 
quitted the palace, and repaired again to the magical 
window. Darknesd and silence alone greeted me. I 
returned home, more gloomy than anxious. 

In the morning, Lausanne brought me a letter. I- 
broke the seal with a trembling hand, and witli a faint, 
blush. I guessed the writer. The words seemed 
traced by love. I read. 

C2 
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*^ I renounce our tows, I retract my sacred pledge* 
I deliver to the winds our fatal love. 

** Pity me, Contarini, hate me^ despise me» but for- 
get me. 

** Why do I write ? Why do I weep? I am nothing, 
eh ! I am nothing. I am blotted out of this fair erea^ 
lioD, and the world that should bring me so many joys, 
brings me only despair. 

*^ Do not hate me, Qontarini^ do not hate me. Do 
Bot hate one who adores you. Yes 1 adore-->for even 
at this dread moment, when I renounce your love, let 
me, let me pour forth my adoration. 

** Am I insensible ? am I unworthy of the felicity, 
that for an instant we thought might be mine ? Oh ! 
Contarini, no one is worthy of you, and yet I fondly 
beheved my devotion might compensate for my imper- 
fhctness. 

*'' To be the faithful companion of his life, to be the 
partner of his joy and sorrow, to sympathiase with his 
glory, and to solace his grief^I ask no more, I ask n(> 
more, thou Heaven ! Wilt thou not smile upon me ? 
Wilt thou, for whom I sacrifice so much, wilt thou not 
pity me ? 

*^A11 is silent. There is no sign. No heavenly 
messenger tells me I may be happy. Alas ! alas ! I 
ask too much, I a^k too much. It is too great a prize. 
I feel it, I believe it My unworthiness is great, but I 
am its victim. 

*^ Contarini, let this console you. I am unworthy of 
you,. Heaven has declared I am unworthy of you. 
Were I worthy of you, Heaven would not be cruel. Oh I 
Contarini, let this console you. You are destined for 
Jhigher joys. Think not of me, Contarini, think not of 
me, and I*— I will be silent. 

** Silent ! And where ? Oh 1 world, that I now feel 
Aat I could Ipve, beautiful, beautiful world^-thou art 
not for me, thou art not for me, and Heaven, Heaven, 
to whom I offer so much, surely) surely, in this agony 
it will support me. 
^ I must write, although my pen refuse to inscribe my 
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vo ; I maak write, although my fiist-flowiog t^f a ba&e 
6ut the record of my misery. Oh ! ray God t for one 
moment uphold me. Let the future at least purchase 
me oaA moment of present calm ! Let me spare, at 
least, him ! Let me ^t least, in this last act of my lovcy 
testify my dejotion by concealing my despair. 

** Ypu must know all, Contarini, you must know alL 
You must know all, that you may not hate me. Think 
me not light, think me not capricious. It is my eon- 
•tancy that is fatal, it is my duty that is my death. 

** You lo?e our country, Contarini, you love our Italy. 
Fatal, fatal Italy ! Ob ! Contarini, Oy, fly away from 
OS. Cross again those Alps that Heaven frowned upon 
you as you passed. Unhappy country ! I am the vic- 
tim of thy usages, who was born to breathe amid thy 
beauty. You know the customs of this land. The 
convent is our school — it leads to the cloister, that is too 
often our doom. I was educated in a Tuscamconvent. 
I purchased my release from.it, like many of my friends, 
ai|d the price was my happiness, which 1 knew not then 
bow to prize. The day that I quitted the convent, I 
was the betrothed bride of Grimani Delfini. I was not 
then terrified by that, the memory of which now makes 
me shudder. It is a common, though an 4jinhallowed 
incident 

^* I entered that world of which I had thought so 
much. My mind developed with my increased sphere 
of knowledgOi Let me be brief. I. soon could not 
contemplate without horror the idea of being the bride 
of a man I could not love* There was no refuge. I 
postponed, by a thousand excuses, our union. I had 
recourse to a thousand expedients to dissolve it Vain 
itruggling of a slave I In my phrensy, the very day that 
you entered Italy, I returned to Florence on the excuse 
of visiting a friend, and secretly devoted myself to the 
cloister. The abbess, allured by the prospect of attain- 
ing my property for her institution, became my confi- 
dante, and I returned to Venice only to make in secret 
the necmskij preparatiens for quitting it for ever* 
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<< The Delfinis were on the Brentt. I repabed one 
day to the villa which you visited, and which, though 
uninhabited, became, from having been the favourite 
residence of my father, a frequent object of my visiti. 
^ I walked along the, terrace, I perceived for a mo- 
ment and at a distance, a stranger crossing the lawn. 
I retired into the chapel, where 1 remained more than 
an hour. I quitted the chapel and walked to the tem- 
ple. I was attracted by some writing on the wall. I 
read it, and although I could ascribe to it no definite 
meaning, I could not help musing over it. I sat down 
in a chair at the head of the table. Whether I were 
tired by the walk, or overpowered by the heat, I know 
not, but an unaccustomed drowsiness crept over my 
limbs, and I fell asleep. 1 not only fell asleep, but oh ! 
Contarini, I dreamed, and my dream was wonderfiil and ^ 
strange. 

<^ I found myself alone in the cloisters of a convent, 
and I heard afar the solemn chant of an advancing 
procession. It became louder and louder, and soon I 
perceived the nuns advancing, with the abbess at their 
head. And the abbess came forward to claim me, and 
to my horror, her countenance was that of Griman^ 
Delfini. And I struggled to extricate myself from her 
grasp, and suddenly the stranger of the morning rushed 
in and caught me in his arms, and the cloisters melted 
away, and I found myself in a beautiful country, and I 
woke. 

^* The sun had set I returned home, pensive and 
wayward. Never had I thought of my unhappy situa- 
tion with more unhappiness. . And each night the figure 
of the stranger appeared to me in my dreams, and each 
day I procrastinated my return to Florence. And in 
the agitation which these strange dreams produced, I 
determined to go and pray at the tombs of my fathers. 
I quitted the villa Delfini with a single female attendant, 
and returned to it the same day. I entered the church 
tlirough a private door from the adjoining building, 
which was a house of charity founded by our ftinily. 
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^ You know the rest» Contarini, you know the rest* 
We met. The stranger of my dreams stood before me. 
My heart before that meeting was already . yours, and 
when you whispered to me that you too — 

*' We ! wo ) why are we not happy ! You said that 
Heaven had brought us together* Alas ! Contarini, 
Heaven, Heaven has parted us. I avoided you, Con- 
tarini, I flew from the spell which each instant grew 
stronger. You sought me. 1 yielded. Yes ! I yielded, 
but long vigils shall atone for that fatal word. 

*< Go, Contarini, go forth in glory and in pride. I 
will pray for you, I will ever think of you, I will ever 
think of my best, my only beloved. All the prosperity 
human imagination can devise, and heavenly love can 
grant, hover over you ! You will be happy, you must 
be happy. For my sake you will be happy — and I — I 
am alone, but I am alone with my Redeemer. 

*' Alcsste. 

^* Era you have received tliis, I shall have crossed the 
Apennines^-^purauit is hopeless; and my Contarini 
will, I am sure, respect my vow.'' 

It was read. My spirit was never more hushed "in 
my life— I was quite calm. She might be in a con« 
vent, and it might be necessary to burn the convent 
down, and both of us might probably perish in the 
flames. But what was death to the threatened desola- 
tion ? I sent for Lausanne. " Lausanne," I said, ** I 
have a very high opidfon of your talents .and energy. I 
have hitherto refrained from putting them to the test* 
for particular reasons. A circumstance has occurred 
in which I requiie not only their greatest exertion, but 
devotion and fidelity. If you accomplish my wish, you 
are no longer my servant, you are my friend for life. If 
you fail, it matters little, for I shall not survive. But if 
you betray me, Lausanne — " and I looked through 
his very soul. 

** The consequences may be fatal to me. I under*' 
stind you* When I entered your service, you art 
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under a mistake if you consider my fidelity restrict- 
ed." 

' ^^ It is well ; I place implicit trust in you. Signorm 
Contarini has quitted Venice suddenly. Her present 
abode is a secret. She informs me that she has de- 
parted for Tuscany, and is by this time in a convent. 
This may be to mislead me, or to gain time — I wish to 
ascertain it." 

<' There will be no difficulty, my lord," said Lau- 
sanne, with a smile. ^* There are no secrets in Venice 
to the rich." 

^< It is well. I shall remaiiv in this room until I hear 
from you. I care not how much is expended. Away.! 
and for God's sake, Lausanne, bring me good news.*' 



XIV. 

I WALKED up and down the room without stopping. 
Not an idea crossed my mind. In two hours Lausanne 
returned. 

** Well, well ?" I exclaimed. 

*< There is, I think, little doubt that the signora de- 
parted for the villa Dellini. She may now have qaitted 
it. I sent Tita to the palace, as he is acquainted with 
the household. This is all heicould elicit." 

^' The gondola, the gondola. Rest you here, Lau- 
sanne, and let me know when I return what ships are 
about to leave the port. Tell this banker I shall want 
money — a considerable sum ; two thousand sequins ; 
and let the bills be ready for my signature. - And, Laja- 
sanne," I added, in a low tone, <^ I may require a priest. 
Have your eye upon some fellow who will run over the 
ceremony without asking questions. If I be any time 
absent, say I have gone to Trieste." 

My gondoliers skimmed along; We were soon al 
Fusina. I shook my purse to the postillion; The 
horses were ready in an instant I took Tita with me, 
as he knew the servants; We dashed.off at a rate which 
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ifl seldom achieved on those dull, sandy roads. We 
hurried on for three or four hours. I told Tita to have 
his eye for any of the Delfiui household. As we were 
passing the gate of the villa of the temple, he turned 
round on the box and said, <^'By the blood of the holy 
Baptist, your excellency, there is the little Maria, Sig* 
nora Alceste's attendant. She just now entered that 
side door. I know her by the rose-coloured ribands 
which I gave her last carnival." 

'' Did she see us ?" 

** I think not, for the baggage would have smiled." 

*^ Drive back a hundred yards." 

Tt was sunset. I got out of the carriage, and stole 
into the gardens of the villa unperceived. I could see 
no lights in the building. From this I inferred that 
Alceste was perhaps only paying a farewell visit to 
her father's house, I ran along the terrace, I observed 
no one. I gained the chapel. I instinctively trod 
very lightly. 1 glanced in at the window. I perceived 
a form kneeling before the altar. There was a single 
candle. The kneeling figure leant back with clasped 
bands. The light fell upon tlie countenance. I be- 
held the face of Alceste Contarini. 

I opened the door gently, but it roused her. I en- 
tered. 

" I come," I said, " to claim my bride." 

She screamed, she jumped upon the altar, and clung 
to the great ebony cross. It was the same figure, and 
the same attitude, that I had beheld in my vision in the 
church. 

*• jMceste," I said, •* you are mine. There is no 
power in heaven or earth, there is no infernal influ- 
ence that can prevent you from being mine. . You are 
as mucih part of me as this arm with which I now 
embrace you." I tore her from the cross, I carried 
lier fainting form out of the chapel. 

The inoQn had risen. I rested on a bank, an4 
watcM with blended passion and anxiety her closed 
ejfiSi She was motionless, and her white arms 
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drooped down apparency without life; She broatlied« 
yes 1 she breathed. That large eye opened, and dark- 
ened into light She gazed around with an air of 
vacancy. A smile, a faint, sweet smile played upon 
her face. She slightly stretched her beautiful frame, 
as if again to feel her existence, and moved her beau^ 
tiful arms, as If to try whether she yet retained power 
over her limbs. Again she smiled, and exclaiming 
^* Contarini i*' threw them round my neck. 

\^ Oh I my Alceste, my long-promised Alceste, you 
are indeed mine." 

** I am yours, Contarini. Do with me what you like/' 



XV. 

Ws walked to the temple, in order that she might 
Isompose herself before her journey. I sat down in the 
same chair, but not alone. Alceste was in my arnw. 
Happiness is indeed tranquil, for our joy was full, and 
we were silent. At length I whispered to her that 
we must go. She rose, and we were about toleaye 
the temple, when she would go back and kiss my 
inscription.. 

She remembered the maid, whom I had forgotten. 
I sent Tita to tell his friend that a -carriage had arrived 
from Madame Malbrizzi's for his mistress, who was 
obliged suddenly t^ return, and that .she was to remata 
behind. I wrapped Alceste in my cloak, and placed 
her in my arms in the carriage, and then returned to 
Venice. 

The gondola glided swifdy to my palace. I carried 
Alceste out, and bore her in my arms to her apartment. 
She entreated that I would not, for a moment, quit bti. 
I was obliged therefore to receive Lausanne's report 
at the door. There was no vessel immediately aboat 
to depart, but a ship had quitted the port that morning 
for Candia, and was still beating about in the oAng.. 
had himself seen the captain, who wts content to 
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tm panengen, protided they would eoiM Mt to lilnr. 
Tfiia tuitMl mf plani. Lauitniio had iiidue#d th^ 
eajj^iQ to Iie«to till the morniog. A priatti ht toU 
no, WM waittog. 

I broka to Aleesto, lying exiiauitod upon tho ioft, 
the nacetatty of oar inttant departure^ and our inatant 
ttidoiir * She aaid it waa well ; that ahe ahoald nefer 
be at eaae till she bad quitted VenieeVaDd that ahe waa 
ready. I postponed oar marriage until the night, and 
kisiated upon her taking eome refreabment, but jihe 
could not eat* I gave directions to Lausanne to pr^are 
tot oor instant departure, I resolred to take Tita with 
moy with whom I was well pleased, 

I was anxious about the marriagOy beeau8e» although 
I believed it invalid in a Catholic country without ft 
dispensation, it would, aa I conceived, hold. good m 
Protestant law. I waa careful of the honour of die 
Oontarinis, and at this moment, was not unmiodf&l of 
the long line of northern ancestiy, which I did not wish 
my child to disgrace. 

The ingenuity of Lausanne was always remarkable 
at conjunctures like the present The magic of hia 
character was his patience. This made him quicker, 
end readierf and more successful than all other men* 
He prepared every thing, and anticipated wants of 
which we could not think. 

Two hours before midnight, I waa united, by the, 
forms of the Catholic church, to Alceste .Contarini, 
the head of the most illustrious house in Europe, and 
the hehvBs of a fortune which, in spite of its deeayt 
waa not unworthy of her birth. Two servants were 
the only witnesses of an act, to fulfil which ahe 
imagined herself to peril her eternal welfare, and 
which exercised a more certain and injurious influence 
over her worldly fortunes and reputation. 

At daybreak, Lausanne rouaed me, saying that the 
wind was favourable, and we must be off. He had 
already despatched Tita to the ship with all our baggage. 
I rose, wrote to my banker^ informing him that I ehoiild 

Vol. IL— D 
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.be absent some timey and requesting bim to managv 
• every thing for my'eredit, and then I kissed my still 
sleeping wife. The morning ligbt fell upon her soft 
face. A slight flush melted away as I gazed upon her, 
:mnd she opened her eyes and smiled. Never bad she 
lt>oked more beautiful. I would have given half my 
fortune to have been permitted to remain at Venice ia 
tranquillity and peace. 

But doubly sweet is the love that is gained by 
danger, and guarded by secrecy. All was prepared. 
We stepped, perhaps for the last time, into a gondola. 
^The gray sea was before us, we soon reached the ship, 
*Tita and the capCain were standing at the ladder-head. 
The moment that we emb»rked t^ sails were set, and 
a dashing breeze bore us along out of the gulf. Long 
ere noon that Venice, with its towers and oupoks« 
which I had forfeited so much to visit, and all those 
pleasant palaces wherein I could have lived ibr ever, 
bad faded into the blue horizon. 
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Thb ship was an Imperial merchant brig. The 

wife of the captain was on board, a great convenienee 

for Alceste, who was without female attendance, and 

• with the exception of some clothes the provident 

.Lausanne had obtained from Tita's sister, without a 

. wardrobe. But these are light hardships for love, and 

the wind was favourable, and the vessel fleet. We 

were excellent sailors, apd bore the voyage without 

.inconvenience, and the novelty of the scene, and the 

beauty of .the sea, amused and interested us. 

I imbibed from this voyage a taste for a sea life, 

which future wanderings on the waters have only coq« 

.firmed. I never find the sea monotonous. The 

variations of weather, the ingenious* tactics, the rich 

.sunsets, the huge, strange fish, the casual meetingSt 

and the original and racy character qf marinenif aod 
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perhftps alto tha freqatat nght of land, which offers 
ilwlf in the MediterraDean, afford me constant amuse* 
nent. I do not think that there is in the world a 
kinder-hearted and more courteous person than a 
oommon sailor. As for their attentions to Alceste 
they were even delicate* and I am sure, that although 
a passionate lover, I might have taken many a hint 
from their vigilant solicitude. Whenever she was* 
present their boisterous mirth was instantly repressed. 
She never walked the deck that a ready hand was not 
quick in clearing her path of any impediments, and ere 
I could even discover she was weary, their watchful 
eyes anticipated her wants, and they proffered her a 
rode but welcome seat. Ab ! what a charming voy* 
age was this, when biy only occupation was to look 
upon an ever smiling face, and to be assured a tfaou« 
sand times each hour that I was the cause of all this 
bq>ptness. 

Lausanne called me one morning on deck. Our port 
was in sight. I ran up ; I beheld the Highlands of 
Candia-^a rich, wild group of lolly blue mountains, 
and in the centre, the snowy peak of Mount Ida. As 
w& approached, the plain, extending from the base of 
the mountains to the coast, became perceptible, and 
soon a town and harbour. 

We were surrounded by boats full of beings in 
bright and strange costumes. A new world, a new 
language, a new religion, were Before us. Our deck 
was covered with bearded and turbaned men. We 
stared at each other in all this picturesqOe confusion^ 
but Lausanne, and especially Tita, who spoke Greek,' 
and knew Capdia well, saved us from all anxiety. 
We landed, and, thanks to being in a Turkish province^ 
there was no difficulty about passports, with which we- 
were unprovided, and a few sequins saved the captain 
from explaining why his passengers were not included 
in faia ship's 'papers. We landed, and were lodged in 
tiie house of a Greek, who officiated as a European 
lice-c<»]S«l« 
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Tbf kt« extraordinai7 inoidMitf of our livM bai 
followed ouch othor with such rtpidityv tint whoa w# 
woko in tbo morningt wo could icarcdj holiore thai il 
WM not all a dream. Wo lookod round our obambor 
wilh iti strango furniture, and stared at the 'divantt and 
small, high windowsy shadowed with painted glassy and 
smiled. Our room was darkened, hut« at the end* 
opened an arch bright in the sun.. Beautiful straiig« 
plants quivered in the lights The perfume of orange* 
trees filled our chamber, and the b^es were clustering 
In the scarlet flowers of the pomegranate« Amid the 
piMsing distraction of these^sweet sounds and toenta 
we distinguislied the fall of a fountain. 

We stde forward to the arch like a prince and 
|>rinttess just disenchanted in a fairy tale« We stepped 
into a court paved with marble, ami &11 of rare shrubs* 
The fountain was in -the centre. Around it wer* 
delicate mats of Barbary, and small bright Persian 
carpets; and crouching on 4t scarlet cu&ionwas^a 
white gaaelle. 

I stepped out, and found our kind best, who spoke 
Italian. I sent his lovely daughter, Aleiinaf whoee 
cheeks were like a cleft pomegranatCf to my wife. Ae 
Ibr myself, by Lausanne's advice, I took a Turkish bathy 
which is the most 3cf]ightful thing in the world, and 
when I was reduced to a jelly, I repaired to our host's 
divan, where bis wife, and three other daughters, all 
equally beautiful, and dressed in long flowing robes of 
different coloured velvets richly embroidered, and 
qptps of the same material, with tassels of goldy and 
covered with pearls, came forward. One gave me a 
pipe seven feet long, another fed me with sweetmeats» 
a third pressed her hand to her heart, as she presented 
inecofieein asmall cup of porcelain, resting in a filagree 
frame, and a child, who sparkled like a fairy, bent her 
knee, as she.profiered me a vase of sherbet. IMt 
like a pssha, and the good father translated my com* 
pUmentSt 

I thought that Alceste would never appear^'^aiid I 
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lent Lausanne to her door fifty times. At length she' 
eame,«nd in a Greek dress, which they had insisted 
apon her wearing. I thought we should have both ex* 
pired with laughing. Wc) agreed that we were per-, 
fectly happy. 

This was all very delightful, but it was necessary to 
arrange our plans. I consulted Lausanne. I wished 
to engage a residence in a retired part of the island. 
We spoke to our host. He had a country house, which 
would exactly suit us, and desired a tenant. I sent 
Lausanne immediately to examine it. It was only 
fifteen miles away. His report was most satisfiieloiyy 
Md I, at once, closed with the consul's offer. 

The house was a long, low building, in the eastern^ 
eiyle, with plenty of rooms. It was situate on a very 
gentle, green hill, the last undulation of a chain of 
^ount Ida, and was perfectly embowered with gardens, 
and plantations of olive and orange. It was about two 
miles from the sea, which appeared before ua in a 
wild and rocky bay. A peasant, who cultivated the 
gardens, with bis wife and children, two daughters just 
breaking into womanhood, and a young «on, were 
offered to us as servants. Nothing could be more coti^ 
▼enient. Behold us at length at rest t 
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I MATS arrivM at a period of my life which, although 
it afforded me the highest happiness that was ever the 
lot of roan, of which the recollection is now my never 
ceasng solace, and to enjoy the memory of which 
is alonKo worth existence, cannot prove very interest- 
ing to those who have been sufiiciently engaged by my 
history to follow me to my retirement in ancient Crete« 
.My life was bow monotonous, for my life was ^only 
love. 

I know not th# pallmg of passion, of which some: 
write. I have loved only .once, and the recollection oi 

Df 



At Mug to whom I wat deTotod, fills mo at this mo* 
tiittt with as muob rapiurei as whon hsr ▼irgiaohaim 
ware first yielded to ray embrace. I cannot compro- 
beod the sneers of witty rakes, at what they caU too* 
stancy. If beings are united by any other ooosldera*' 
tkm but love, constancy is of course impossible, 
and I think, unnecessary. To a man wlio is ia 
lo?e, the thought of another woman is uninterest* 
log, if not repulsive* Constancy is human nature. 
Instead of love being the occasion of all the misery of 
this wMld, u is sung by fantastic bards,' 1 believe thai 
the misery of this world is occasioned by there not 
being love enough.* This opinion, at any rate, appears 
more logical. Happiness is,only to be found in a re- 
currence to the principles of human nature, and thestt 
wiU. prompt very simple manners. For myself, I be* 
lieve that permanent unions of the sexes should \m 
early encouraged ; nor do I conceive that general hsp« 
piness can ever flourish but in societies^ where it is tto 
custom for all the males to marry at eighteen. This 
custom, I am informed, is not unusual in the United 
States of America, and its consequence is a simpli* 
city of manners, and a purity of conduct, which Euro* 
peans cannot comprehend, but to which they ntusl 
ultimately have recourse. Primeval barbarism, and 
extreme civilization, must arrive at the same results. 
Men* under these circumstances, are actuated by ihdr 
organization ; in the first instance, instinctively, in the 
second, philosophically. At present, we are all in the 
Tsrious gradations of the intermediate state of comip* 
tien« 

I could have lived with Alcest^Contarini in a soli- 
tude for ever. I desifed nothing more than to enjoy 
existence with such a companion. 1 would have com* 
municated to her all my thoughts and feelings^ I 
would have devoted to her solitary ear the poetry of 
my being. Such a life might not suit others. Otbere 
ioiioenced by a "passion not less ardent, msy find its 
fasae fed by the cares of life^ cherished by its dutiee 
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md lift lilMiiirii, and flourithtDg amid lb* tratafl irf 
■Beiaijr. • All it an aflair of organization* Ouri woaU 
differ. Among all men, there are some points of sim- 
ilarity and sympathy. There are few alike, there are 
some perfectly unlike the mass. The various tribes 
that people this globe, in all probability, spring from 
difiercnt animals. Until we know more of ourselves^ 
irbat use are our system* ? For myself, I can conceive 
aothiog more idle or more useless than what is styled 
moral philosophy. We speculate upon the character 
of man ; we divide and we subdivide ; we have our 
generalsf our sages, our statesmen* There is not m 
modification of mind that is not mapped in our great 
atlas of intelligence. We cannot be wrong, because 
ve have studied the past, and we are iamous for di»* 
covering the future when it has taken place. Napoleon 
ie first e<msul, and would found a dynasty* There ie 
BO doubt of it Read my character of CromwelL Bol 
what use is4he discovery, when the consul is already 
tearing off his republican robey and snatching the inn 
perial diadem ? And supposCf which has happenedf 
end may, and will happen again, suppose a being of 
a different organization -to Napoleon or Cromwell 
placeil in the same situation,*-*a being gifted with a 
combination of intelligence hitherto unknown, where 
then is our moral philosophy, our nice study of human 
nature ? How are we to speculate upon results, which 
are to be produced by unknown causes ? What we 
want is to discover the character of a man at hit birtb« 
an3 found his education upon his nature* The whole 
systeof of moral philosophy is a delusion, fit only for the 
]day of sophists in an age of physiological ignorance. 

1 leave these great speculations for the dreariness q£ 
future hours* Alceste calls me. to the golden sand8» 
whither it i%omr wont to take our sunset walk* 

A Grecian sunsel-l The sky is like the neck of a 
dove, the rocks and waters are bathed with a violet 
light* Each moment it changes ; each moment it 
aUfle into more graceful and more gleaning shadowi. 
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And tbe thin white moon i> above all^ the thin wUte 
moon, foUowed by a lingle 8tar«^like a lady b]^a pago. 
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Wa had no books, no single source of amusement 
but oar own society, and yet the day always appeared 
a moment I did indeed contrite to obtain for Aic^ste 
what was called a mandolin, and which, from its ap^ 
pearance, might have been an ancient lyre. But it 
was quite unnecessary. My tongue never stopped the 
whole day. I told Alceste every thing. All aboot 
my youthful scrapes and fancies, and Musaeus and my 
battle, and Winter, and Christiana, and the confounded 
tragedy, and, of course, Manstein. If I for a moment 
ceased, she always said ^* go on.'* On I went, and 
told the same stories over again, which die reheard 
with the same interest. This present was so delightful 
to me, that I cared little to talk about the past, and 
always avoided the future. But Alceste would some- 
times turn the conversation to what might happen, and 
as ahe now promised to heighten our happiness by 
briDging us a beautiful stranger to share our delightful 
existence, the future began to interest even me. 

I bad never written to my father since I arrived at 
Paris. Every time I drew a bill, I expected to find my 
credit revoked, but it was not so. And I therefore 
willingly concluded that Lausanne apprised him of 
every thing, and that he thought fit not to interfere. I 
had never written to my father, because I cannot dis- 
semble, and as my conduct ever since I quitted France 
bad been one continued violation of his commands and 
wishes, why, correspondence was difficult, and could 
not prove pleasing. But Alceste would ta^ about my 
father, and it was therefore necessary to think of him* 
She shuddered at the very name of Italy, and willingly 
looked forward to a settlement in the north. For my- 
selfi I was exceedingly happy, and my reminiscences 



of my fkibtrJaod were eo far fl^m efreetUe» that I 
wai careless as to the future, and altbot^h I already 
began to entertain the .possibility of a return, I still 
wished to pass some considerable time of our youth 
inviolate by the vulgar cares of lifoi and under the in* 
fluence of a glowing sky. 

In the mean time we rambled about the mountains on 
our little» stout Candiote horses, or amused ourselves 
in adorning our residence* We made a new garden. 
We collected every choice flower^ and rare bird» and 
beautiful animal that we could assemble together. 
Alceste was wild for a white gazelle ever since we 
bad seen one in the consurs court. They come from 
a particular part of Arabia, and are rare. Yet one 
waa obtained, and two of its faWn«eoloured brethren. 
I must confess that we found these elegant and poetical 
oompaniona extremely troublesome and stupid. They 
are the least sentimental and domestic of all creaturee. 
The most sedulous attention will not attach them to 
you, and I do not believe they are ever fairly tame. I 
dislike them, in spite of their liquid eyes and romantic 
veptttation, and infinitely prefer what are now my con* 
slant and ever delightful company, some fino, faithful* 
bonest, intelligent, thorough«bred English dogs. 

We had now passed nearly eight montiM jn this 
island. The end of the year was again advancing.' 
Oh I the happy, the charming evenings, when fearing ^ 
iar my Alceste, that it grew too cool to walk, we aat 
within the house, and the large lamp was lit, and the 
frithfiil Lausanne brought me my pipCi and the con* 
founded gazelle kicked it over, and the grinning Tita 
handed us our coffee, and my dear, dear Alceste sang 
me some delicious Venetian melody, and then I left 
off smoking, and she left off singing, and we were hap« 
pier and happier every day. 

Talk of fame and romance^all the glory and ad- 
Tentwe in Ih^ world are not worth one single hour of 
doneslieUtssI It sounds like a elaptrap) but the soU« 
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tary splendkHir with which I am now lurroyfided, taUi 
rae, too eainaetly, it ii truth. 



XIX. 

The hour approached that was to iocreaae my hap- 
pineast my incredible happinesa. Blessedt infinitely 
blesaed as I was, bountiful Heaven was about to shower 
upon me a new and fruitful joy. In a few days I was 
to become a father. We had obtained from the town 
M necessary attendance : an Italian physician, whose 
manner gave us confidence, a sage woman of great 
reputation, were at our hodse* I had myself been 
cautious that my treasure should commit no impru- 
dence. We were full of love and hope. My Aleeste 
waa not quite well. The physician recommended great 
quiet. She was taking her siesta, and I stole firom her 
side, because my presence ever excited her, and she 
could not slumber^ , 

I strolled down to the bay, and mused over the 
character of a father. My imagination dwelt only upon 
this idea. I discovered, as my revery proceeded, the 
fine relations thai must subsist between a parent and a 
child. Such thoughts had made no impression upon 
me before. I thought of ray own father, and the tears 

i^stole down my cheek. I vowed to return to him 
immediately, and give ourselves up to his happiness. 

. I prayed to Heaven to grant me a man-child. I felt a 
lively confidence that he would be choicely gifted. I 
resolved to devote myself entirely to his education. 
My imagination wandered in dreams of his perfect 
character, of his high accomplishments, his noble 
virtues, his exalted fame. I concaved a philosopher 
who might influence his race, ct being to whom the re« 
generation of his kind was perhaps allotted. 

My thoughts had rendered me unconscious of the 
hour ; the sun had set without my observation ; the 
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fiewifig twSight called me to myself. I looked up, I 
beheld in the distance Akeste. I was surprised^ dis- 
plecsedy alarmed, f could not conceive any thing 
more imprudent than her coming fbrth in the evening, 
and in her situation. 1 1^ n forward to reprimand her 
with a kiss, to fold her shawl more closely round her, 
and bear her in my arms to the house. I ran forward, 
sneaking at the same time. She faintly smiled. I 
reached her. Lo ! she was not there! A moment 
before, she was 6n the wide sands. There was no 
cavern near in which she could have entered. I stood 
araased, thunderstruck. I shouted *^ Alceste." 

The shout was answered. I ran back. Another 
•bout ; Tita camo to me running. His agitated face 
struck me with awe. He could* not speak ; he seized 
my arm and dragged me along. I ran to the house. 
I did not dare to inquire the cause. Lausanne met 
me at the threshold. His countenance was despair. 
I stared like a bewildered man, I rushed to her room. 
Yet I remember the group leaning round our bed. 
They moved aside. I saw Alccste. She did not see 
me. Her eyes were closed, her face pale and changed, 
her mouth had fallen. 

" What," I said, •* what is all this ? Doctor, doctor, 
how is she ?" 

The physician shook his head. 

1 could not speak. I wrung my hands, more from 
the inability of thought and speech, than grief, by 
which I was not influenced. 

** Speak, speak !" I at length said, << is she dead ?" 

•* My lord- " 

^ Speak, speak, speak !" 

*^ It appears to me to be desperate." 

*^ It is impossible ! Dead ! She cannot be dead. 
Bleed her, bleed her, sir, before me. Dead ! Did you 
say dead ? Nonsense, nonsense ! Alceste, Alceste, 
speak to me. Say you are not dead, only say you are 
not dead* Bleed heri sir» Meed her." 
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To hutnoar tne, ho look op bit laneat, and dpoD«d 
tsotiier veia. A few, dull drops oozed out 

«< Ah 1" I exclaimedi '' See ! the bleeds ! She in mC 
deed. Aleeete« Alcestelyou are not dead! Lau- 
eannet do soneUiiog Lausanne. For God*8 saks, 
Lausanne, save her. Do something Lausanne. My 
g6od Laussnne, do something 1*' 

He affected to feel her pulse. I staggered about 
the room* wringing my hands. 

<' Is she better ?'* I inquired. 

No one answered. 

*' Doctor, save her I Tell me she is better, and I 
give you half— my whole fortune." 

The poor physician* shook his h^ad. He attempted 
nothing. I rushed to Lausanne, and seized his arm. 

^ Lausanne* I can trust you. Tell me tho truth. 
Is it all over r 

^* It has too long been over." 

*^ Ah r' I waved my hands, and shrieked, and ibD. 



XX. 

Wnsn my self^eonsciousness was restored, I found 
myself in another room. I was lying in a diran in the 
arms of Lausanne. I had forgotten every thing. I 
called Alceste. Then the remembrance rushed into 
my l>rain. 

<^ Is it true," I said, ^* Lausanne, is it true ?" 

His silence was an answer, I rose, and walked op 
and down the room once or twice, and then I said, in 
a low voice, " Take me to the body, Lausanne." 

I leaned upon bis arm and entered the chamber of 
our joys. Even as 1 entered, I indulged the wild hof>e 
that I should find it unoccupied. I could not believe 
it. Yes, yes, she was dead 1 

Tall candles were burning in the room ; the walla 
were hung with solemn Arapery. I adTanced to tto 
bedside. 1 took her hand. I motioned to Lausanne 
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t» Hi6fB4 We were alone, alone once more. Bat hoW 
alone f I 4oubfted of everj thing. I doabted of my 
•zbtence. I thoaght my heart would burst. I won* 
dered why any thing still went on. Why was not all 
over ? I looked round with idiot eyes, and opened 
mouth. A horrid contortion was chiselled on my 
face. 

Suddenly I seized the corpse in my arms, and fiercely 
embraced it^ I thought I could reanimate it. I felt 
to mueh I thought I could reanimate it. I struggled 
with death. Was she dead ? Was she really dead ? 
Il bad a heavy, leaden feel. I let her drop from my 
arms. She dropped like a lifeless trunk. I looked 
lOttod with a silly grin. 

It was mooning time. The flames of the candles 
looked haggard. There was a Turkish dagger in the 
eloseti I remembered it.^ I ran to the closet. I cut 
off her long tresses. 1 rolled them round my neck. 
I locked the door. I stole out of the window. I 
etinDil»gly watched to observe whether I were followed. 
No one was stirring, or no one suspected me. I scudded 
away fleetly. I rushed up the hills. J never stopped. 
Tor hours, 1 could never have stopped'. I have a faint 
recollection of chasms, and precipices, and falling 
Iraters. I leaped every thing. I found myself at length 
4n ft peak of Mount Ida. 

A wide view of the ocean opened before me. As I 
fftzed qpon it, my mind became inflamed, — the power 
of speech was restored to me, — the poetry of my grief 
prevailed. 

/* Fatal ocean! fatal ocean!" I exclaimed, — ^«*A 
eiirse upon thy waves, for thou wafled us to death. 
Green hills ! green valleys ! a blight upon thy trees and 
pastores, for she cannot gaze upon them ! And thou, 
r«d am ! her blood is upon thy beams. Halt in thy 
•onrse, red sun ! halt ! and receive my ciirse ! . 

" Oar house has fallen^ the glorious house has fallen ; 
Md the little ones may now rise. Eagle ! fly away and 
tell mj iatber he ie iTenged* For lo I V wioe hat been 

Vol.. II.--S 
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'mj dooniy and here on thia toppling crag, I seal all 
things, and thus devote Contarini Fleming to the infer- 
nal gods." 

I sprang forward, I felt myself in the air* My brain 
span round, my sight deserted me. I fell. 



XXI. 

Whsr I can again recall existence, I found myself « 
in my own house. I was reclining on the divan propped 
up by cushions. My led arm was in a sling : my bead 
bandaged. I looked around me without thought, and 
then I relapsed into apathy. Lausanne was in the room, 
and passed before me. I observed him, but did. not 
speak. .He brought me refreshment, which I took 
without notice. The room was darkened. I knew 
nothing of the course of time, nor did I care or inquire. 
Sometimes Lausanne quitted the apartment, and then 
Tita took his place. Sometimes he returned, and changed 
my bandages and my dress, and I fell asleep. Awake I 
had no thought, and slumbering I had no dreams. 

I remained in this state, as I afterward learned, six 
weeks. One day I looked up, and seeing Tita, spoke 
in a faint voice, and asked for Lausanne. He ran im* 
mediately for him, and while he was a moment ab- 
sent, I rose from my couch and tore the curtain from 
the window. Lausanne entered, and came up to me^ 
and would have again led me to my seat, but I bid hina 
** lighten the room." 

I desired to walk forth into the air; and leaning on 
bis arm, T came out of the house. It was early mom, 
and I believe the sense of the fresh air had attracted 
and revived me. I stood for a moment vacantly gazing 
upon the distant bay, but I was so faint that I could not 
stand, and Spiro, the little Greek boy, ran and brought 
me a carpet and a cushion, and I sat down. I asked for 
a mirror, which was unwillingly afforded me ; but I in- 
aisted upon it. I viewed without emotion my emaciated 



foriDy tod my p&Uid, sunken visage. Hy ejeil were 
dead and hollow, my cheek-bones prominent and sharp, 
my head shaven, and covered with a light turban. 
Nevertheless* the feeling of the free, sweet air was grate- 
ful ; and from this moment I commenced gradually to 
recover. 

I never spoke, except to express my wants, but my 
appetite returned, my strength increased, and each day, 
with Lausanne's assistance, i walked for a short timein 
the garden . My arm, which had been broken, resumed 
its power; my head, which had been severely cut, 
healed. I ventured to walk only with the aid of a stick. 
Gradually I extended my course, and, in time, I reached 
the seaside.^ There, in a slight recess formed by a 
small headland, I would sit with my back against a 
high rock, feel comforted that earth was hidden from 
my sight, and gaze for hours in vacancy upon the ocean 
and the sky. At sunset I stole home. I found Lau« 
sanne always about, evidently expecting me. When 
he perceived me returning, he was soon by my side, 
but by a way that I could not observe him, and, without 
obtrusion or any appearance of officioiisness, led, or 
rather carried, me to my dwelling. 

One morning I bent my way to a small green valley^ 
which opened on the other side of our gardens. It had 
been one of our most favourite haunts. I know not 
why I resorted to it this morning, for, as yet, her idea 
had never crossed my mind, any more than her name 
my lips. I had an indefinite conviction that I was a 
lost and fallen man. . I knew that I had once been 
happy, that I had once mingled in a glorious existence ; 
but I felt with regard to the past as if it were another 
system of being, as if I had suddenly fallen from a star, 
and lighted on a degenerate planet. 

I was in our valley, our happy valley. I stood still, 
and my memory seemed to return. The tears stole 
down my face. I remembered the cluster of orange- 
trees under which we often Sat. I plucked some leaves, 
and I pressed them to my lips. Yet I was doubtfult 
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UBfiertain, incredulous. I sear^ely knew wild I Via> 
Not indeed that I was unable to feel my identify npl 
indeed that my intelligence was absolutely iDcapeUe Sff 
fulfilling its office, but there seemed acompaetbelw«ei| 
my body and my mind that ei^istence should proceed 
without thought. 

I descended into the vale. A new objeet tttriet^d 
ipy attention. I approached it without suspicion. A 
green mound supported a stone, on which wfts hoUljt 
but not rudely sculptured. 



** Alceste, Countess Coi«T|(l!ifii Fleming, 
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A date recorded her decease. ^ 

** It must have been many years ago," was ray tret 
impression ; <* I am Gontarini Fleming, and I remember 
Aleeste well, but not in this country, surely not in lhi« 
country. And yet those orange-trees-*^— 

^^ My wife, my lost, my darling wife, oh ! why am I 
alive! I thought that I was dead! 1 thought th«t L 
had flung myself from the mountain-top to join you>«it 
and it was all a dream !" 

I threw myself upon the tomb, and my tears poured 
forth in torrents, and I tore up the flowers that flour* 
ished upon the turf, and kissed them, and tossed ihen 
in the air. 

There was«a rose, a beautiful white rose, delioate and 
fragrant ; and I gathered it, and it seemed to me lika 
Aleeste. And I sat gazing upon this fair flower, and 
as my vision was fixed upon it, the past grew up before 
me, and each moment I more clearly comprehended it*- 
The bitterness of my grief overcame me. I threw 
ftway the rose, and a moment after, I was sorry to hav^ 
lost it I looked for it. It was not at my feet. My 
desire for the flower increased. I rose from the tomb, 
I looked around for the lost treasure. My seareh led 
me to the other side of the tablet, and I read the record 
of the death of my still-born son* 
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xxn. 

^* Wb moat leave this place, Lausanney amd at once.'' 

His eye brightened when I apoke. 

** I have seen all that you have done, Lausanne. It 
k well,' very well. I owe you much. I would bav:e 
giveu much for her haur, more than I can express. But 
you are not to bl^me. You had much to do." 

He left the room for a moment, and returned^— 
returned with the long, the beautiful tresses of my be* 
loved. 

** Oh ! you have made me so happy. I never thought 
that I should again know what joy was. How consid- 
erate 1 How very good !" 

He broke to me gently that he had found the tresses 
around my neck. I rubbed my forehead, I summoned 
my scattered thoughts, — ** I remember something," I 
replied, *^ but I thought it was a dream. I fancied that 
in a dream I had quilted the house." 

He told me all. He told me "that, after three days' 
search, he^had found me among the mountains, hanging 
to the rough side of a precipice, shattered, stark, and 
senseless. The bushes had caught my clothes, and pre- 
vented a fatal fall. 



XXIII. 

A SHIP was about to leave the port for Leghorn. 
And why not go to Leghorn ? Anywhere but Venice. 
Our arrangements were soon made. I determined to 
assent to the request of his father in taking little Spiro, 
who was a favourite of Alceste, and had charge of her 
gazelles. A Greek father is very willing to see his son 
anywhere but among the Turks. I promised his family 
not only to charge myself with his future fortunes, but 
also to remit them an annual allowance through the 
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consul, provided they cherished the tomb of their late 
mistress, and in a fortnight I was again on board. 

The mountains of Candia were long in sight, but I 
avoided them. Our voyage was very long, although 
not unpleasant. We were often becalmed. The air 
and change of scene benefited me much. I wonder- 
fully resumed my old habits of revery, and ai I paeed 
the deck, which I did all day without ceasing, I roused 
over the past with feelings of greater solace than I ever 
anticipated could associate with il. I was eonioled bj 
the remembrance of our perfect love. I could net re- 
call on either of our parts a single fretful word, anngte 

^occasion on which our conduct had afibrJed either of 
UB.an anxious, or even annoying moment. We never 
had enjoyed those lovers* quarrels which are said to h% 
80 sweet. Her sufferings had been intense, but thef 
had been brief. Itvwould have been consolatory to 
have received her last breath, yet my presence might 
have occasioned her greater agony. The appearance of 
her spirit assured mo that, at the moment of departure^ 
her last thought was for me. The conviction of her 
having enjoyed positive happiness supported me. I , 
was cohfident that had it been possible to make the do* 
cision, she would not have yielded her brief and.beauti* 
ful career for length of days unillumined by the preaeaec 
of him who remained to consecrate her memory by hh 
enduring love — perhaps by his enduring page. 

Ah I old feelings returned to me. I perceived that 

- it was impo3sible to exist without some object, and 
fame and poetic creation offered themselves to my void 
heart. I remembered that the high calling to which I 
was devoted had been silently neglected. 1 recollected 
the lofly education and loftier results that travel was to 
afford, and for which travel was to prepare me. I re- 
minded myself that I had already proved many new 
passions, become acquainted with many new modiflear 
tioni of feeling, and viewed many new objects. My ' 
knowledge of man and nature was very much iaereased. 



My mind was full of new thoughts, and crowded with 
new images. 

As I thus mused, that separation of the mere indi- 
vidual from the universal, poet, which ever occurred in 
these high communings, again took place. My own 
misfortunes seemed but petty tncidents to one who 
could exercise an illimitable power over the passions 
of his kind. If, amid the common losses of common 
life, the sympathy of a single friend can -bear its balm, 
could I find no solace, even for my great bereavement, 
in the love of nations,, and the admiration of ages ? 

Thus reflecting, I suddenly dashed into invention, 
and in my almost constant walks on deck, I poured forttr 
a crowd of characters, and incidents, and feelings, and 
images, and moulded them into a coherent and, as I 
hoped, beautiful form. I longed for the moment when 
I could record them on a scroll more lasting than my 
memory, and upheld by this great purpose, I entered 
with a calm, if not cheerful countenance, the fapous 
port of Leghorn. 
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1. 

I WAS at length at Florence. The fair city so much 
Taunted by poets at first greatly disappointed me. 
I could not reconcile myself to those unfinished churches 
like barns, and those gloomy palaces like prisons. The 
muddy Amo was not poetical, and the site of the whole 
placet <iQd the appearance of the surrounding hills, in 
spite of their white villas, seemed to me confined, 
monotonous, and dull. Yet there is a charm in Flo- 
rence, whicii although difficult precisely to define, is in 
its influence very gr^t and growing, and I scarcely 
know a place that I would prefer for a residence. I 
think it is the character of art, which both from ancient 
a8S9ciations, ancT its present possessions, is forcibly 
impressed upon this city. It is full of invention. You 
cannot stroll fifty yards, you cannot enter a church or a 
palace, without being favourably reminded of the power 
of human thought. It is a famous memorial of the 
genius of the Italian middle ages, when the mind of 
man was in one of its spring-tides, and in which we 
mark so frequently what at the present day we too much 
underrate—the influence of individual character. 

la Florence, the monuments are not only of great 
men, bOt of the greatest. > You do not gaze upon the 
tomb of an author, who is merely a great master of com- 
position, but of one who formed the langjttse. The 
illustrious astronomer is not the discovererW^a planet, 
but the revealer of the whole celestial machinery. The 
«rtist and the politician are not merely the first sculp- 
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tort and statesmen of their time, but the inventors of 
the very art and the very craft in which they excelled* 

The study of the fine arts mutually assists each other* 
In the formation of my style, 1 have been perhaps more 
indebted to music and to painting, even than to the great 
masters of literary composition.* The contemplation of 
the Venetian school had developed in me a latent love 
of gorgeous eloquence, dazzling incident, brilliant ex- 
pression, and voluptuous sentiment. These brought 
their attendant imperfections, exaggeration, effeminacy, 
the obtrusi(5n of art, the painful want of ns^ture. The 
severe simplicity of the Tuscan masters chastened my 
mind. I mused over a great effect produced ahnosl by 
a single mean. The picture that fixed my attenticm by 
m single group illustrating a single passion, was a ^b^ 
and profitable study. I felt the power of nature deline^ 
ated by a great master, and how far from necessary te 
enforce her influence, were the splendid accessaries 
with wjiich my meditated compositions would ratbev 
have encumbered than adorned her. I began to think 
more of the individual than the species, rather ef Ihe 
motives of man, than of his conduct. I endeavoured to 
make myself as perfect in the dissection of his mind, as 
the Florentine in the anatomy of his body. Attempting 
to acquire the excellence of my mocfels, I should pro* 
bably have imbibed their defects ; their stiff, and sonrbm, 
and arid manner, their want of variety and graee. The 
Roman school saved me from this, and taught jase that 
a very chaste or severe conception might to treated la 
a very glowing or genial style. But after all, I prefer 
the Spanish to the Italian painters. I know no one te 
rival Murilb. I know no one who has blended with 
such felicity the high ideal with the extreme sirnplieHy 
of nature. Later in life, I found. myself in his native 
city, in that lovely Seville, more lovely from his fine erea«> 
tions than even from the orange bowers that perfume 
lis gates, and the silver stream that winds about its plaiff. 

I well reinember the tumult of invention in whioii t 
irandered 4ay afler day amid the halls and galliries ef 
riaranee. Sadi btiutifiBl faoe HM BUMi )»«l^rf m% 
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was a heroine, each paBiion that breathed upon the 
canvass was to be transferred to the page. I conceived 
at one time the plan of writing a series of works in the 
style of each school. The splendour of Titian, the 
grace of Raffaelle, th# twilight tints of that magieiaiiy 
Guercino, alternately threw my mind into moods ana* 
logons to their creations. A portrait of Jppolyto de' 
Medici in the Pitti palace, of whom I knew nothings 
haunted roe like a ghost, and I could only lay the spec* 
tre by resolving in time to delineate the spirit of Italian 
feudality. The seraphic Baptist in the wilderness recalled 
the solitude I loved. I would have poured forth a mo- 
nologue amid the mountains of Judsea, had not Endy* 
mion caught my enraptured vision, and I could dream 
only of the bright goddess of his shadowy Icyve. 

I thought only of art. I sought the society of artists 
and collectors. 1 unconsciously adopted their jargon*. 
I began to discourse of copies, and middle tints, and 
changes of style. I was in great danger of degenerating 
into a dillettante. Little objects as well as great, now 
interested me. I handled a bronze and speculated upon 
its antiquity; Yet even these slight pursuits exercised 
a beneficial tendency upon a mind wild, irregular, and 
undisciplined ; nor do I believe that any one can long 
observe even fine carvings and choice medals, without 
his taste becoming more susceptible, and delieatey and 
refined. 

My mind was overflowing with the accumulated med* 
itation and experience of two years ; an important inter* 
▼al in all lives, passed in mine in constant thought and 
action, and in a continual struggle with new ideas and 
novel passions. The desire of composition became ir* 
resistible, i recurred to the feelings with which I had 
entered Leghorn, and from which I had been diverted 
amid the distraction produced by tl|e novelty, the beauty, 
and the variety of surrounding objects. With these 
feelings, I quitted the city, and-engaged the Villa Cap* 
poni, situate on a green and gentle swell of the Apen* 
tunesy-fiaar the tower of Galileo. 

Vo». IL— F 
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II. 

If there were any thing in the world for which I now 
entertained a sovereign contempt, it was my unfortu- 
nate Manstein. My most malignant critic must have 
yielded to me in the scorn which I lavished on that im- 
mature production, and the shame with which I even 
recollected its existence. No one could be more sen- 
sible of its glaring defects, for no one thought more of 
them, and I was so familiar with its less defective partSy 
that they had loM all their relish*, and appeared to me 
as weak, and vapid, and silly as the rest. I never labour 
to delude myself. I never 'gloss over my faults. I ex- 
aggerate them. I can afford to face truth, for I feel 
capable of improvement. Andandeed I h^ve never yet 
experienced that complacency with which, it is said, 
some authors regard their offspring, nor do I think that 
this paternal fondness will ever be my agreeable lot. I 
am never satisBed. No sooner hav« I executed somo 
conceptign, than my mind soars above its creation, and 
meditates a higher flight in a purer atmosphere. The 
very exercise of power only teaches me, that it may bo 
wielded for a greater purpose. 

I prepared myself for composition in a very different 
mood to that in which I had poured forth my fervid cru- 
dities in the garden-house. Calm and collected, I con- 
structed characters on philosophical principles, and 
mused over a chain of action which should develope the 
system of our existence. AH was art. I studied con- 
trasts and grouping, and metaphysical analysis was sub- 
stituted for anatomical delineation. I was not satisfied 
that the conduct of my creations should be influenced 
merely by the general principles of their being. I re- 
solved -that they should be the very impersonations of 
the moods and passions of our mind. One was ill- 
regulated will : another offered the formation of a moral 
being : materialism sparkled in the wild gayety and 



reeklen caprice of one toluptuous girl, while spicit was 
Tindicatcd in the deep devotion of a constant and en- 
thusiastic' heroine. Even the lighter temperaments 
were not forgotten. I^rivolity smiled, ard shrugged his 
shoulders before us, and there was even a deep personi- 
ficationjDf cynic humour. 

- Had I executed my work in strict unison with my 
plan^ it would doubtless have been a very dull affair* 
For I did not yet possess sufficient knowledge of human 
nature to support me in sueh a creation, nor was I then 
habituated to those metaphysical speculations, which 
might have in some degree compensated, by their pro- 
fundity, for their want of entertainment. But Nature 
avenged herself, and extricated me from my dilemma. 

I began to write; my fancy fired, my brain inflamed ; 
breathing forms rose up under my pen, and jostled aside 
the cold abstractions, whose creation had cost such long 
musing. In vain I endeavoured to compose without 
enthusiasm, in vain I endeavoure^d to delineate only 
what I bad preconceived, in vain I struggled^o restrain 
the flow of unbidden invention. All that I had" seen 
and pondered passed before me, from the proud moment 
that I stood upon Mounf Jura to the present ravishing 
hour that I returned to my long estranged art. Every 
tree, every cloud, every star and mountain, every fair 
lake and flowing river, that had fed my fancy witbtheir 
sweet suggestions in my rambling hours, now returned 
and illiNnined my pages with their brightness and their 
beauty. My mind teemed with similes. Thought and 
passion came veiled in metaphoric garb. I was de- 
lighted, I was bewildered. The clustering of their 
beauty seemed an evidence of poetic power : the man- 
agement of these bright guests was an art of which I 
was ignorant. I received them all. I found, myself 
often writing only that they might be accommodated. 

I gave up to this work many long and unbf^keo hours* 
I was determined that it should not suffer from a hurried 
pen*. I often stopped to meditate. It was in writing 
this book, that I first learned my art. It wap a aerief 
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ot azperimenti. They were at length fioishedf and my 
Tolumei consigned to their fate and northern publiaher* 
The critics treated me with more courtesy. What 
seemed to me odd enough then, although no puzsle 
nowy was, that they admired what had been written in 
haste, and without premeditation, and generally disap- 
proved of what had cost me much fbrethoughty and been 
executed with great care. It was universally declared 
a most unequal work, and they were right, although 
they could not detect the causes of the inequality. My 
perpetual efforts at being imaginative were highly repro* 
bated. Now my efforts had been entirely the other 
way. In short, I puzzled them, and no one offered « 
prediction as to my future career. My book, as a whole, 
was rather unintelligible, but parts were favourites. It 
was pronounced a remarkable compound of originality 
and dullness. These critiques, whatever might be their 
tenor, mattered little to me. A long interval elapsed 
before they reached Florence, and during that period, 
I had effectually emancipated myself from the thraldom 
of criticism. 

, I have observed, that after writing a book, my mind 
always makes a great spring. I believe that the act of 
composition produces the same invigorating effect upon 
the mind, which some exertion does upon the body. 
Evea the writing of Manstein produced a revolution ia 
my nature, which cannot be traced by any metaphysical 
analysis. In the course of a few days, I was converted 
from a hollow-hearted worldling into a noble philoso* 
pher. I was indeed ignorant, but I had lost the double 
igncurance of the Platonists, I was no longer ignorant 
that I was ignorant. No one could.be influenced by a 
greater desire of knowledge, a greater passion for the 
beautiful, or a deeper regard for his fellow-creatures. 
And I well remember when, on the evening that I wrote 
the last sentence of this more intellectual effort, I 
Walked out upon the terrace with that feeling of satis- 
faction, which accompanies the idea of a task com- 
pleted ; so far was I from being excited by the hope 



of having written a great work, that I eren meditated 
its destruction. For, the moment it was terminated, it 
seemed to me that I had become suddenly accjuainted 
with the long-concealed principles of my artr which, 
nrithout doubt, had been slenderly practised in this pro- 
duction. My taste, as it were in an instant, became 
formed, and I felt the conviction, that I could now pro* 
duce some lasting creation. 

I thought 410 more of criticism. The breath of man 
has never influenced me much, for I depend more upon 
myself than upon others. I want no false fame. It 
would be no delight to me to be considered a prophet, 
were I conscious of being an impostor. I ever wish 
to be undeceived ; but if I possess the organization of 
a poet, no one can prevent me from exercising my 
faculty, any more than he can rob the courser of his 
fleetness, or the nightingale of her song. 



III. 

Aptkr finishing my work, I read more at Florence 
than I have' at any period of my life. Having formed 
theprinciples on which in future I intended to proceed 
in composition, and considering myself now qualified 
to decide upon other artists, I determined critically to 
examine the literary fiction of all countries, to ascer- 
tain how far my intentions had been anticipated, and 
in what degree my predecessors might assist me. 

It appears to me that the age of versification has 
passed. The mode of composition must ever be greatly 
determined by the manner in which the composition 
can be made public. In ancient days, (he voice was 
the medium by which we became acquainted with the 
inventions of a poet. In such a method, where those 
who listened had ho time to pause, and no opportunity 
to think, it was necessary that every thing should be 
obvious. The audience who were perplexed would 
soon become wearied. The spirit of ancient poetry, 

F« 
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tlMMfere, is rather material than metapfayrieal. Super* 
llcialy Dot internal ; there is much simplicity and much 
nature, but little passion and less philosophy. To ob- 
▼iate the baldness, which is the consequence oP a style 
whA'e the subject and the sentiments are rather inti^ 
mfled than developed, the poem wa6 enriched by mu«' 
sicy and enforced by action. Occasionally were added 
the enchantment of scenery, and the fascination of the 
dance. But the poet did not dep<end fnerely upon 
thiBse brilliant accessaries. He resolved that his 
thoughts should be expressed in a manner different 
from other modes of communicating ideas. He caught 
a suggestion from his sister art, and invented metre. 
And in this modulation, he introduced a new system 
of phraseology, which marked him out from the orowdf 
and which has obtained the title of " poetic diction/* 

His object in this system of words was to heighten 
his meaning by strange phrases, and unusual construc- 
tions. Inversion was invented to clothe a common- 
place with an air of novelty ; vague epithets were in- 
troduced to prop up a monotonous modulation ; were 
his meaning to be enforced, he shrank from wearisome 
ratiocination and the agony of precise conceptions, and 
sought refuge in a bold personification, or a beautiful 
similitude. The art of poetry was to express natural 
feelings in unnatural language. 

Institutions ever survive their purpose, and eustonn 
govern us when their cause is extinct. And this mode 
of communicating poetic invention still remained, 
when the advanced civilization of man, in multiplying 
manuscripts, might have made man^ suspect that the 
time had arrived when the poet was to cease to sing, 
and to learn to write. Had the splendid refinement 
of imperial Rome not been doomed to such rapid decay, 
and such mortifying and degrading vicissitudes, I be* 
lieve that versification would have worn out. Un- 
questionably that empire, in its multifarious population, 
scenery, creeds, and customs, offered the richest mate- 
rials for emancipated fiction ; materials, however, fkr 



loo yast and yarieusYor the limited capacity of metrical 
celebration. 

That beneficent Omnipotence, before which we mu^t 
bow down, has so ordered it, thttt imitation should bo 
the mental feature o^modern Europe ; and has ordained 
that we should adopt a Syrian religion, a Grecian litir- 
ature, and a Roman law. At the revival of letters, we 
behold the portentous spectacle of national poets com- 
municating their inventions in an exotic form.. Con- 
scious of the confined nature of their method, yet un- 
able to extricate themselves from iia fatal ties, they 
sought variety in increased artifice of diction, and sub- 
stituted for the melody of the lyre the barbaric clash 
of rhyme. 

A revolution took place in the ^ mode of communi- 
cating thought. Now, at least, it was full time that 
we should have emancipated ourselves for ever from 
steril metre. One would have supposed that the poet 
who could not only write, but even print his inventions, 
would have felt that it was both useless and unfit that 
they should be communicated by a process invented 
when his only medium was simple recitation." One 
woidd haye^^upposed that the poet would have rushed 
with desire to the new world before him, that he would 
haye seized the new means that permitted him to revel 
in a universe of boundless invention ; to combine the 
highest idea] creation with the infinite delineation of 
teeming nature ; to unravel all the dark mysteries of 
our bosoms, and all the bright purposes of our being ; 
to become the great instructor and champion of his 
species ; and not only delight their fancy, and charm 
their senses,* and command their will, but demonstrate 
their rights, illustrate their necessities, and expound the 
object of their existence ; and all this too in a style 
charming and^changing with its universal theme, now 
tender, now sportive, now earnest, now profound, now 
sublime, now pathetic, and substituting for the dpll 
monotony of metre, the most various', and exquisitOi 
and inexhaustible melody. 
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When I remember the trammels to which the poet 
hae been doomed, and the spteodour with which con- 
Bummate genius has invested them, and when, for a 
momenty I conceiTp him bursting asynder his bonds, I 
fancy I behold the sacred bird snapping the golden 
chain that binds him to Oljmpus, and soaring eyea 
above Jove I 



IV. 

I HAD arrived at Florence in a very, feeble and shat* 
tered state of health, of which, however, as I had never 
been an habitual invalid, I thought little. My confidence 
inmyQnergybad neverdeserted me. Compositiony how- 
ever, although I now wrote with facility, proved a greater 
effort than I had anticipated. The desire I felt of com- 
pleting my purpose bad successfully sustained me through* 
out, but, during its progress, I was too oflen conscious of 
an occasional, but increasing languor, which perplexed 
and alarmed me. Perfect as might be my conception 
of my task, and easy as I ever found its execution when 
I was excited, I invariably experienced, at the com- 
mencement, a feeling of inertness, which was painful 
and mortifying. As 1 did not dream of physical ina- 
bility, I began to apprehend that, however delightful 
might be the process of meditation, that of execution 
was less delicious. Sometimes I even for a moment 
feared that there might be a lurking weakness in my 
nature, which might prevent me from ever effecting a 
great performance. 

I remember one evening as I was meditating in ray 
chamber, my watch lying upon the table, and the hour 
nine, I felt, as ( fancied, disturbed by the increased 
sound of that instrument. I moved it to the other side 
of the table, but the sound increased, and assured that 
it was not occasioned by the supposed cause, and 
greatly disturbed, I rang for Lausanne, and mentioned 
the inconvenience. Lausanne persisted in hearing 
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iU>tbiof I but M the sound became even more audiblef 
and as I now believed that some reptile might be in the 
room, be examined it in all parts. ^Nothing was per- 
ceived ; the hum grew louder* and it w^ not until I 
jumped up from my seat to assist him in his examina- 
tion, that I discovered by the increased sound, occa- 
sioned by my sodden rise* that the noise was merely in 
my own ears. The circumstance occasioned me no 
alarm* It inconvenienced me for the evening. I re- 
tired at an earlier hour, passed, as usual, a restless and: 
dreamy night, but fell asleep towards the morning, and 
rose tolerably, fresh. 

I can write only in the morning. It is then I execute 
with facOity all that I have planned the ensuing eve* 
And this day, as usual, I resumed my pen, But it was 
not obedient I felt not on)y languid and indolent, but 
a sensation of faintness which I had before experienced 
and disregarded, came over me, and the pen fell from 
my hand* I rose and walked about the room. My 
extremities were cold, as of late in the morning I had 
usually found them. ^~ The sun was shining brightly 
over the sparkling hills. I felt a great desire to warm 
myself in his beams* ' I ordered my horse. 

The ride entirely revived me. I fancied that I led 
perhaps too sedentary a lifQ. I determined, imme-. 
diately that my book was finished, that I would indulge 
in more relaxation. I returned home with more ap- 
petite than usual, for since my return from Candia, I 
had almost entirely lost myrelish for food, and my 
power of digestion. In the evening, I was again busied 
in musing over the scene which was to be painted on 
the coming mom* Suddenly I heard again the strange 
noise. I looked at my watch. It was exactly nine 
o'clock. It increased rapidly. From the tick of a 
watch, it assumed the loud confused moaning of a bell 
tolling in a storm, like the bell I had heard at the foot 
of the Alpfe. It was impossible to think. I walked 
about the room* It became louder and louder. It 
teemed tb be absolutely deafening. I could compare 
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k to nothing but the eontinuoiM roar of t cttiaract I 
tat down, and looked around me in blank despair* 

Night brought me no relief. My sleep, ever ainea 
the death of A^este, had been very troubled and broken, 
and of late, had daily grown leas certain, and less re* 
freshing. Oden have I'lain awake the whole night, 
apd usually have risen exhausted and spiritless. & it 
was on this morning. Cold, fiiint, and feeble, the 
principle of life seemed to wax fainter and fainter. I 
sent for my faithful companion : >^ Lausanne," I said, 
^* I begin to think that I am very ill." 

Lausanne felt my pulse, and shook his head. ** There 
is no wonder," he replied. ** You have scarcely any 
circulation. You want stimulants. You should drink 
more wine, and you should give up writing for a time. 
Shall I send for a physician^" 

I had no confidence in medicine. I resolved to ex- 
ert myself. Lausanne's advice, I fancied, sounded 
well. I drank some wine : l felt better ; but as I 
never can write under any inspiration but my own, I 
resolved to throw aside my pen, and visit Pisa for a 
fortnight, where I could follow his prescription with the 
additional advantage of change of scene. 

My visit to Pisa benefited me. I returned, and 
gave the last finish to my.work. 



.V. 

Az.L the Italian cities are delightful ; but an elegant 
melancholy pervades Pisa that is enchanting. What a 
marble group is formed by the cathedral, the wonder* 
ful Baptistery, the Leaning Tower, and the Campo Santo; 
and what an indication of the ancient splendour of the 
republic ! I wish that the world consisted of a cluster 
of small states. There would be much more genius, 
and, what is of more importance, much more felicity. 
Federal unions would preserve us from the evil con* 
sequences of local jealousy, and might combine in some 
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gmiefal legklaiion of universal benefit. Italy might 
tfaen revive, and even England may regret«that the has 
lost her heptarchy. 

In the Campo Santo you trace the history of art. 
There too, which has not been observed, you may dis« 
cover the origin of the Arabesques of Kafiaele. l^he 
lining Tower is a stumbling-block to architectural 
antiquarians. An ancient fresco in the Campo proves 
the intention of the artist. Ail are acquainted with the 
towers of Bologna ; few are aware that in Saragossa 
the Spaniards possess a rival of the architectural caprice 
of the Pisans. 

To this agreeable and silent city I again returned, 
and wandered in meditation and the stillness of its pal- 
aces. I consider tbi3 the period of my life in which 
whatever intellectual power I possess became fully de« 
velopcd. All that I can execute hereBf\er is but the 
performance of what 1 then planned, nor would a patri- 
archial term of life permit me to aclueve all that 1 then 
meditated. I looked forward to the immediate fulfil- 
ment of my long hopes, to the achievennent of a work 
which might last with its language, and the attainment 
of a great and permanent fame. 

I was now meditating over this performance. It is 
my habit to contrive in my head the complete work, be- 
fore I have recourse to the pen which is to execute it. 
I do not think that meditation can be too long, or ex- 
ecution too rapid. It is not merely characters and the 
general conduct of the story that 1 thus prepare, but 
the connexion of every incident, oflen whole conversa- 
tions, sometimes even slight phrases. A very tenacious 
memory, which I have neirer weakened by having re- 
course to other modes of reminiscence, supports me in 
this process, which, however, I should confess is a very 
painful and exhausting efifort. 

I revolvedithiawork in my mind for several months 
without ever having recourse to paper. It was never 
out of my consciofsness. I fell asleep musing over it : 
in the morning my thoughts Qlustered immediately upoii 
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it, like bees on a bed of unexfaausled flowwi. ' In my 
ridee, during my meals, in my conversations on com- 
mon topics, I was indeed the whole time musin|^ over 
this creation. 

The profound thinker always suspects that he is su- 
perficial. Patience is a necessary ingredient of genius. 
Nothing is more fatal than to be seduced by the first 
flatter of the imagination into composition. This is the 
cause of so many weak and unequal works, of so many 
worthy ideas thrown away, and so many good purposes 
marredk Yet there is a bound to meditation ; there is 
a moment when further judgment is useless. There is 
a moment when a heavenly light rises over the dim 
world you have been so long creating, and bathes it 
with life and beauty. Accept ihis omen that your 
work is good, and revel in the sunshine of composition. 

I have sometimes half believed, although the suspi- 
cion is mortifying, that there is only a step between bis 
state who deeply indulges in imaginative meditation and 
insanity. For 1 well remember that at tliis period of 
my life when I indulged in meditation to a degree which 
would now bo impossible, and I hope unnecessary^ that 
my senses sometimes appeared to be wandering. I 
cannot describe the peculiar feeling I then experienced, 
for I have failed in so doing to several eminent sur- 
geons and men of science with whom I have conversed 
respecting it, and who were curious to become jso- 
quainted with its nature. But I think it was, that I 
was not always assured of my identity, or even existence, 
for I sometimes found it necessary to shout aloud to be. 
sure that I lived, and 1 was in the habit very often at 
night of taking down *a volume, and looking into it for 
my nanfe, to be convinced that I had not been dream- 
ing of myself. At these times there was an incredible 
acuteness, or intenseness, in my sensations. Every ob- 
ject seemed animated, and, as it were, acting upon me. 
\he only way that I can devise to express my general 
feeling is, that I seemed to be sensible of the rapid 
whirl of the globe. 
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All this time my health was again giving way, and 
all my old symptoms gradually returning. I set thent 
at defiance. The nocturnal demon having now come 
back in all its fulness, I was forced to confine my med- 
itations to the morning, and in the evening I fied for 
refuge and forgetfulness to the hottle. This gave me 
temporary relief, but entirely destroyed my remaining 
power of digestion. In the morning 1 regularly fainted 
as I dressed. Still I would not give in, and only post- 
poned the commencement of my work until my return 
to Florence, which was to occur in a few days. 

I rode the journey through the luxuriant Val d'Arno^ 
attended by Tita. Lausanne and Spiro Iiad returned 
the previous day. It was late in the evening when I 
arrived at the villa. I thought, as I got ofi* my horse, 
that the falls of Niagara could not-overpower tlie infer- 
nal roaring that 1 alone heard. I entered, and threw 
myself on a sofa. It came at last. What it was I 
knew not. It felt lik^ a rushing of blood into my brain. 
I moaned, threw out my arm, and wildly caught at the 
bell. Lausanne entered, and I was lying apparently 
lifeless. 
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DuBiNO the whole course of my life, my brain had 
been my constant source of consolation. As long as 
I could work that machine, I was never entirely without 
an object and a pleasure. I had laughed at physical 
weaknesses while that remained untouched; and unques* 
ttonably I should have sunk under the great calamity 
of my life, had it not been for the sources of hope and 
solace which this faithful companion opened to nie. 
Now it was all over : I was little better than an idiot. 

Physician followed'physician, and surgeon surgeon, 
without benefit. They all held different opinions, yit 
none were right. They satirized each other in private 
interviews, and exchanged compliments inconsultations. 

Vol.. IL— G . 
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On« told mei to be quiet, another io eiert myself ; ene 
declared that I muit be stimulated, another that I muit 
l^fM>oth'ed. I>wasi in turn, to be ever on horaeback, 
and e?er on a sofa. I was bled, blistered, boiled, 
starved, poisoned, electrified, galvanised, and at the end 
el a year found myself with exactly the same oppres- 
sion on my braia, and the additional gratification o(re« 
membering that twelve months of existence had worn 
away without producing a single idea. Such are the 
inevitable consequences of consulting men who decide 
by precedents which have no resemblance, and never 
busy themselves about the idiosyncracy of their patients. 

I had been so overvubelmed by my malady, and so 
eonscious that upon my cure my only chance of happi-^ 
ness depended, that I had subniitted myself to all this 
treatment without a murmur, and religiously observed 
all their contradictory directions. Being of a sanguine 
temperament, I believed every assertion, and every 
week expected to find myself cured. When, however, 
a considerable period of time had elapsed without any 
amelioration, I )>egan to rebel against these systems 
which induced so much exertion and privation, and 
were productive of no good. I was quite desperate of 
cure, and each day I felt more keenly that if I were not 
cured, I could not live. I wished therefore to die un- 
molested. I discharged all my medical attendants, and 
kid myself down like a sick lion in his lair* 

J never virent out of the house, and barely o^t of a 
single room. I scarcely ever spoke, and only for my 
wants. I had no acquaintance, and I took care that I 
should see no one. I observed a strict diet, but fed 
>Bvery day. Although air, and medicine, and exercise 
were to have been productive of so much benefit to me, 
I found myself, without their assistance, certainly not 
worse, and the repose of my present system, if possible, 
rendered my wretched existence less burthensome. 

Lausanne afterward told me that he supposed I had 
relapsed into the state in which I fell immediately aft^ 
my great calamity, but this wa^ not the case. I never 



^t my mind or memory : I was conscious of every 
ihing, I forgot nothing. But 1 had lost the desire of e%- 
eroising them. I sat in moody silence, revolving in m- 
very, without the labour of thought, my past life and 
feelings. 

I had no hopes of recovery. It was not death that 
terrified me, but the idea that I might live, and for 
years, in this .helpless and unprofitable conditbn. 
When I contrasted my recent lust of fame, and plans of 
glory, and indomitable will, with my present woful stto- 
ation of mysterious imbecility, I was appalled with the 
marvellous contrast, and I believed that I had been 
stricken by some celestial influence for my pride and 
wanton self-sufficiency. 



VII. 

I WAS in this gloomy state, when one morning Lau- 
sanne entered my room ; I did not notice him, but ^ 
continued sitting with ray eyes fixed on the ground, and 
my chin upon my breast. At last he said, *^ My lord^ 
I wish to speak to you." $ 

«Well!" 

^* There is a stranger at the gate, a gentleman, who 
desires to see you." 

*^ You know I see no one," I replied rather harshly. ^ 

** I know it, and have so said. But this gentle- 
man — " 



<^ Good God ! Jjausanne, is it my father ?" 
^* No. But it is one who may perhaps come from jiim.*' 
•* I will see him." 

The door opened, and there entered Winter^ 
Long years, long and active years had passed since 
we parted. All had happened since. I thought of 
my boyhood, and it seemed innocent and happy, com* 
pared with the misery of the past and present. Nine 
years had not much altered my friend, but me<>>«> 
*' I feari county*' said Winter^ « that I tm alraiiog 
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the priyUegd of an old friend in thus insisting upon an 
entrance, but I heard of your residence in this country 
and your illness at the same time, and being at Florence 
I thought you would perhaps pardon me." 

'^ You are one of the few persons whom I am glad 
to see under all circumstances, even under those in 
which I now exist" 

*' I have heard of your distressing state." 

^^ Say my hopeless state. But let us not converse 
about it. Let us speak of yourself. Let me hope you 
are as happy as you are celebrated." 

«^ As for that well enough. But if we are to talk 
about celebrity, let me claim the honours of a propheti 
and congratulate a poet whom I predicted." 

^'Alas! dear Winter," I said, with a faint smile, 
'* talk not of that, for I shall die without doing you 
honour." 

^^ There is no one of my acquaintance who has less 
chance of dying." 

** How so ?" I remarked, rather quickly, for when a 
man really believes he is dying, he does not like to 
lose the interest which such a situation produces. <* If 
you knew all—" 

^^ I know all — much more too, than your physician 
who told me." 

^^ And you believe, then, that I cannot look forward 
even to death, to terminate tliis miserable existence ?" 

^* I do not consider it miserable, and therefore I 
should be sorry if there were any thing to warrant such 
an anticipation." 

*^ And I can assure you, chevalier," and I spoke 
very sincerely and solemnly, '< that I consider existence, 
on the terms I now possess it, an intolerable burthen.. 
And nothing but the "chance, for I cannot call it hope, 
of amelioration, prevents me from terminating it." 

*^ If you remember right, you considered existence 
equally an intolerable burthen when, as a boy, you first 
experienced feelings which you were unable to express.'* 

^* Well t what inference do you draw ?" 
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^« That it i« not the first time you have quarrelled with 
nature.'* 

**^ How so 1" I eagerly replied, and I ex<»rted myself 
to answer him, << Is disease nature V 

«< Is your state disease T* 

*^ I have no mind." 

** You reason." 

^^ My brain is affected." 

" You see." 

^* You believe, then, that I am a hypochondriac ?" 

** By no means ! I believe your feelings are real and 
peculiar, but it does not therefore follow that they are 
evil." 

" Perhaps," I said, with a dry smile, " you believe 
them beneficent ?" 

" I do certainly," he replied. 

" In what respect ?" 
* *^ I believe, that as you would not give nature a holi- 
day, she is giving herself one." 

I was silent, and mused. '^ But this infernal brain ?" 
I replied. 

'^ Is the part of the machinery that you have worked 
most ; arid therefore the weakest." 

^^ But how is it to be strengthened ?" 

" Not by medicine. By following exactly .a contrary 
course to that which enfeebled it." 

*^ For fifteen months an idea has not crossed my 
brain." 

*^ Well ! you are all the better for it ; and fifteen 
months more — " 

^^ Alas ! what is life 1 At this age, 1 hoped to be 
famous." j^ 

^* Depend upon it, you are in the right road, but rest 
assured you must go through every trial that is peculiar 
to men of your organization. There is no avoiding it. 
Jt is just as necessary as that life should be the con- 
sequence of your structure. To tell you the truth, 
which is always best, I only came here to please your 
father. When he wrote to me of your illness, I men« 
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tiooed to him that it must have its course, that there 
was nothing to be alarmed about, and that it was just 
as much a part of your necessary education as travel 
or study. But he wished me to see you, and so I came." 

** My poor, father ! Alas ! my conduct to him — " 

^ Has been just what it ought to be, just what it 
necessarily must have been, just exactly what my own 
was to my father. As long as human beings are unphi- 
losophicsdly educated, these incidents will take place." 

**' Ah ! my dear Winter, I am a villain. I have never 
even written to him/' 

*^ Of course you have not. Your father tried to turn 
you into a politician. Had he not forced you to write 
so many letters then, you would not have omitted to 
write to him now. The whole afiair is simple as day. 
Until men are educated with a reference to their organ- 
ization, there will be no end to domestic fracas." 

** You ever jest, my friend. I have not ventured oh 
a joke for many a long month." 

** Which is a pity ; for to tell you the truth, although 
your last work is of the tender and sublime, and maketh 
fair^eyes weep, I think your forte is comic." 

« Do you indeed ?" 

^* Ah ! my dear Contarini, those two little volumes 
of Manstein — " 

^^ Oh ! mention not the name. Infamous, unadul- 
terated trash !" 

^^ Ah ! exactly as I thought of my first picture, 
which after all has a freshness and a freedom I have 
never excelled, — but Manstein, my dear Contarini, jt 
certainly was very impertinent I read it at Rome. I 
thought I should have died. All our friends. So very 
true !" 

<< Will you stay with me ? I feel a good deal better 
since you have been here, and what you tell me of my 
father delights me. Pray, pray stay. Well ! you are 
indeed kind. And if I feel very ill, I wil] keep away." 

*^ Oh 1 I should like to see you in one of your fits." 
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VIII. 

^'Take a glass of wine," said Winter, at dinner. 

** Mj dear friend, I have taken one." 

'* Take another. Here is your father's health." 

** Well then, here is yours. How is the finest of old 
men ?" 

^' Flourishing and happy." 

** And your mother ?" 

" Capital !" 

" And you have never returned ?" 

'< No 1 and never will, while there are such places 
as Rome and Naples." 

^' Ah! I shall never see them." 

^* Pooh ! the sooner you move about the better." 

** My good friend, it is impossible." 

<^ Why so ? Do not confound your present condition 
with the state you were in a year ago. Let me feel 
your pulse. Capital! You seem to have an excellent 
appetite. Don't be ashamed to eat. In cases like 
yours, the art is to ascertain the moment to make 
exertion. I look upon yours as a case of ^complete 
exhaustion. If there be any thing more exhausting 
than love, it is sorrow, and if there be any thing more 
exhausting than sorrow, it is poetry. You have tried 
all three. Your body and your mind both required 
perfect repose. I perceive that your body has suffi- 
ciently rested. Employ it ; and in another year you 
will find your mind equally come round." 

«« You console me. But where shall I go ? Home?" 

<^ By no means. You require beauty and novelty. 
At present I would not go even to the south of this 
country. It will remind you too much of the past. 
Put yourself entirely in a new world. Go to Egypt. 
It will suit you. I look upon you as an Oriental. If 
you like, go to South America. Tropical scenery will 
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astonish and cure you. Go to Leghorn, and get into 
the first ship that is bound for a country with which 
you are unacquainted.'* 



IX. 

Winter remained with me several days, and before 
he had quitted Florence I had written to my father. I 
described to him my forlorn situation, my strong desire 
to see him, and I stated the advice which did not 
correspond with my wishes. I asked for his counsel, 
but said nothing of the great calamity. I was indeed 
myself extremely unwilling to return home in my 
present state, but this unwillingness I concealed. 

I received an answer from my father by a special 
courier, an answer the most affectionate. He strongly 
recommended me to travel for some time, expressed 
his hope and confidence that I should entirely recover, 
and that I should return and repay him for all his 
anxiet/. All that he required was, that I should 
frequently correspond with him. And ever afterward, 
I religiously respected his request. 

*A ship was about to sail from Leghorn to Cadiz. 
Spain appeared an interesting country, and one of 
which I knew nothing. It is) the link between Europe 
and Africa. To Spain therefore I resolved to repair ; 
and in a few days I again quitted Italy, aild once more 
cast my fortunes on the waters ! 
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Eusopi aod Afric ! I fiave wtnclered amid th« 
tombs of Troj, and stood by the altar of Medea, yet 
the poetry of the.HellespoDt, and the splendour of the 
Symplegades must yield to the majesty of the Btrtiti 
of Calpe* 

Like some lone Titan, lurid and sublime, his thiooe 
the mountains, and the clouds his crown, the melaop 
choly Mauritania sits apart, aod gazes on the mistress 
be has lost. 

And lo I from out the waves that kiss her feet, and 
bow before her beauty, she sofUy rises with a wanton 
smile. Would she call back her dark-eyed lo?er, and 
does the memory of that bright embrace yet dweli 
within the hallowed sanctuary of her heart ? 

It was a glorious union. When were maidena 
fairer and more fiiithful — when were men more gentle 
and more brave? When did all that can adorn 
humanity more brightly flourish, and more sweetly 
bloom ? Alas I for their fair cities, and fine gardens^ 
and fresh fountains ! Alas ! for their delicate palaces, 
and glowing bowers of perfumed shade ! 

Will you fly with me from the dull toil of vulgar 
life ? Will you wander for a moment amid the plains 
of Granada ? Around us are those snowy and purine 
mountains, which a calif wept to quit They sur* 
round a land still prodigal ^ firuits, in spite of a 
Gothic government. You are gazing on the rove of 
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bloomiAg aloes, that are the only encloeures, irith their 
flowery forms high in the warm air ; you linger among 
those groves of Indian fig ; you stare with strange 
delight at the first sight of the sugar-cane. Come 
away, come away, for on yon green and sunny hill 
rises the ruby gate of that precious pile whose name 
is a spell, and whose vision is romance.. 

Let us enter Alhambra ! 

See ! here is the Court of Myrtles, and I gather you 
a sprig. Mark how exquisitely every thing is propor- 
tioned, mark how slight, and small, and delicate ! And 
now we are in the Court of Columns, the far-famed 
Court of Columns. Let us enter the chambers that 
open round this quadrangle. How beautiful are their 
deeply carved and purple roofs, stud^/ed with gold, and 
the walls entirely covered with the most fanciful fret- 
work, relieved with that violet tint, which most have 
been copied from their An^alusian skies. Here you 
may sit in the coolest shade, reclining on your divan 
with your beads or pipe, and vieiv tlie most dazzling 
sunlight in the court, which assuredly must scorch the 
flowers, if the fiiithful lions ever ceased from pouring 
forth that element which you must travel in Spain or 
Africa to honour. How many chambers ! The Hall 
of the Ambassadors ever the most sumptuous. How 
fanciful is its mosaic ceiling of ivory and tortoise-sheH, 
mother-of-pearl and gold! And then the Hall of 
Justice with its cedar roof, and the Harem, and the 
baths — ^all perfect. Not a single roof has yielded, 
thanks to those elegant horse-shoe arches, and those 
crowds of marble columns, with their oriental capitals. 
What a scene ! Is it beautiful ? Oh ! conceive it in 
the time of the Boabdils — conceive it with all its costly 
decorations, all the gilding, all the imperial purple, all 
the violet relief, all the scarlet borders, all the glittering 
inscriptions and precious mosaics, burnished, bright, 
md fresh. Conceive it full of still greater ornaments, 
the living groups with their splendid, and vivid, and 
picturesque covtume, and above all their rich and 
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widmng armsy some standing in conyersiiig^ groups, 
some smoking in sedate silence, some telling^ their 
beads, some squatting round a storier. Then the 
bustle and the rush, and the coming horsemen, all in 
motion, and all glancing in the most brilliant sun. 
' Enough, of this ! I am alone. Yet there was one 
being with whom I could have lored to roam in tliese 
imaginative halls, and found no solitude in the sole 
presence of her most sweet society. 

Alhambra is a strong illustration of what I have long 
tbought, that however there may be a standard of 
taste, there is no standard of style. I must place 
Alhambra with the Parthenon, the Pantheon, the Cathe- 
dral of Seville, the Temple of Dendera. They are 
different combinations of the same principles of taste. 
Thus we may equally admire iEschylus, Virgil, Cal- 
deron, and Ferdousi. There never could have been a 
controversy on such a point, if mackind had not 
confused the ideas of taste and style. The Saracenic 
architecture is the most inventive and fanciful, but at 
the same time the most fitting and delicate that can be 
conceived. There would be no doubt about its title 
to be considered among the finest inventions of man 
if it were better-known. It is only to be found in any 
degree oT European perfection in Spain* Some of the 
tombs of the Mamlouk sultans in the desert round 
Cairo, wrongly styled by the French '^ the tombs of 
the calife," are equal, I think, to Alhambra. When 
a person sneers at the Saracenic, ask him what he has 
seen ? Perhaps a barbarous, although picturesque build- 
ing, called the Ducal Palace, at Venice* What should 
we think of a man, who decided on the architecture of 
Agrippa by the buildings of Justinian, or judged the 
age of Pericles by the restoration of Hadrian ? Yet 
he would not commit so great a blunder. There is a 
Moorish palace, the Alcazar at Seville, a huge mosque 
at Cordova turned into a cathedral, with partial altera- 
tion, Alhambra at Granada, these are the great speci- 
mens in Europe, and sufficient for all study. There is 
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a sbriiie and chapel of a Moorish saint at Cord6Vi(t 
quito untouched, with the hlue mosaic and the golden 
honeycomh roof, as vivid and as hrilliant as when the 
aanton was worshipped. In my life have I never seen 
any work of art more exquisite. The materials ar# 
the richest, the ornaments tlie most costly, and in 
detail, the most elegant and the most novel, the most 
fanciful and the most flowing, that I ever contemplated. 
And yet nothing at the same time can be conceived 
more just than the proportion of the whole, and more 
mellowed than the blending of the parts, which indeed 
Palladio could not excel. 



A Spanish city sparkling in the sun, with its white 
walls and verdant jalousies, is one of the most cheerful 
and most brilliant of the works of man. Figaro is in 
every street, and Rosina in every balcony. 

The Moorish remains, the Christian churches, > the 
gay national dress, a gorgeous priesthood, ever pro- 
ducing, in their dazzling processions and sacred festi- 
vals, an effect upon the business of the day, the 
splendid pictures of a school of which weknow nothing, 
theatres, alamedas, tertullas, bull-fights, boleros, — here 
is matter enough for amusement within tl^e walla, and 
now let us see how they pass their time out of them. 

When I was in the south of Spain the whcde of 
Andalusia was overrun with robbers. These bands, 
unless irritated ^y a rash resistance, have of late seldom 
committed personal violence, but only lay you on the 
ground ana clear out your pockets. If however you 
kave less than an ounce of gold, they shoot you. That 
is their tariff, which they have announced at all the 
principal towns, and it must be confessed is a light 
one. A weak government resolves society into its 
original elements, and robbery in Spain has become 
more honourable than w»r, inasmuch u. the robber is 
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defend himself. Some combine, some compromise^ 
merehants travel in corsarios or caravans well armed, 
persons of quality take a military escort, who, if 
cavalry, scamper off the moment they are attackedf 
and if infantry, remain and participate in the plunder. 
The government is only anxious about the post, and 
to secure that pay the brigands black mail. 

The country is thinly populated, with few villages or 
farm-houses, but many towns and cities. It chiefly 
consists of immense plains of pasture-land, which, 
sunburnt in the summer, were a good preparation for 
the desert and intervening mountainous districts, such 
as the Sierra Morena, famous in Cervantes, the Sierra 
Nivada of Granada, and the Sierra da Ronda, a coun- 
try like the Abruzzi, entirely inhabited by brigands and 
Smugglers, and which I once explored; I must say 
that the wild beauty of the scenery entirely repaid me 
for some peril, and very great hardship. Returning 
Irom this district towards Cadiz, you arrive at Oven, 
one of the finest mountain-passes in the world. Its 
precipices and corkwoods would have afforded inex- 
haustible studies to Salvator. All this part of the 
Country is full of pictures, and of a peculiar character. 
I recommend Castellar to an adventurous artist. 

I travelled over Andalusia on horseback, and in spite 
of many warnings, without any escort, or any compa- 
nions but Lausanne and Tita, and little Spiro, and the 
muleteers who walk and occasionally increase the bur- 
den of a sumpter steed. In -general, like all the 
Spanish peasants, they are tall, finely made fellows, 
looking extremely martial with their low, round, black 
velvet hats and coloured sashes, embroidered jackets 
and brilliant buttons. We took care not to have too 
much money, and no baggage that we could not stow 
in our saddle-bags. I even followed the advice of an 
experienced guide, and was as little ostentatious as pos- 
sible of my arms, for to a Spanish bandit, foreign pis- 
tols are sometimes a temptation, instead cf a te/rof. 
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Such prudent bumilitj will not, however, answer in the 
East, where you cannot be too well, or too magnificently 
armed. 

We were, in general, in our saddles at four o*clock, 
and stopped, on account of the heat, from ten till five 
in the evening, and then proceeded for three or four 
hours more. I have travelled through three successive 
nights, and seen the sun set and rise, without quitting 
my saddle, which all men cannot say. It is impossible 
to conceive any thing more brilliant than an Andalu- 
sian summer moon. You lose nothing of the landscape, 
which Is only softened, not obscured, and absolutely 
the beams are warm. Generally spealting, we contrived 
\o reacjh, for our night's bivouac, some village, which 
usuaUy boasts a place called a posada. If this failed, 
there was sometimes a convent, and were we unfortu- 
nate in this expedient, we made pillows of our saddles, 
and beds of our cloaks. A posada is in fact a khan, 
and a very bad one. The same room holds the cattle, 
the khchen, the family, and boards and mats for tra- 
vellers to sleep on. Your^host affords no provisions, 
and you must cater as you proceed, and, what is more, 
cogk when you have catered. Yet the posada, in spite 
of so many causes, is seldom dirty ; and for the Span- 
iards, notwithstanding their reputation, I claim the cha- 
racter of the most cleanly nation in Europe. Nothing 
is more remarkable than ihe delicacy of the lower 
orders. All that frequent whitewash and constant ab- 
lution can effect against a generating sun, they employ. 
You would think that a Spanish woman had no other 
occupation than to maintain the cleanliness of her 
chamber. Most assuredly they are a clean people. 
They have too much self-respect not to be clean. I 
once Jremember Lausanne rating a muleteer, who was 
somewhat tardy in his preparations. ''What!" ex- 
claimed the peasant reproachfully, ''would you have 
me go without a clean shirt ?" Now when we remem- 
ber that this man ^nly put on his clean shirt to toil on 
foot for thirty or forty miles, we may admire his high 
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fe«Hng, and doubt whether we might match this lA^ 
dent even by that wonder, air miglish po^illion. 

Certainly the Spaniards are a noble race. They are 
kind and faithful, courageous and honest, Vith a pro- '^ 
found mind, that will nevertheless break into rich hu- 
mour, and a dignity which, like their passion^g perhaps 
the legacy of their oriental sires. 

But see! we have gained the suoM^pit of the hill. 
Behold ! the noble range of the M orena mountains ex- 
tends before us, and at their base is a plafn worthy of 
such a boundary. Yon river, winding amid bowers of 
orange, is the beautiful Guadalquivir, and thdt city,: 
with its many spires and mighty mosque, is the famous 
Cordova ! 



III. 

The courtyard was full of mules, a body of i&fantry 
were bivouacking under the colonnades. There were 
several servants, all armed, and a crowd of muleteers 
with bludgeons. 

" 'Tis a great lady from Madrid, sir," observed Tita, 
who was lounging in the court. 

I had now Ifecn several days at Cordova, and in- 
tended to depart at sunset for -Granada. The country 
between these two cities is more infested hj brigands 
than any tract in Spain. The town was rife with their '« 
daring exploits. Every traveller during the last month 
had been plundered, and only the night before tny 
arrival, they had,* in revenge for some attempt of the 
governor to interfere, burned down a farm-house a few 
miles withput the gates. 

When I entered the hotel, the landlord came up to 
me and advised me to postpone my departure for a few 
hours, as a great lady from Madrid was about to venture 
the journey, and depart at midnight towards Malaga 
with a strong escort. He doubted tiot that she would 
consent with pleasure to my joining th^ir party. I did 
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not feely I fear, as grateful for his proposition as I ought 
to have beea I was tired of Cordova, I had made up 
mj mind to de|9art at a particular hour. I had hitherto 
escaped the brigands ; I began to suspect that their 
activity was exaggerated. At the worst, I apprehended 
no great evil. Some persons always escaped^ and I was 
confident in my fortune. 

*' What is all this ?" I inquired of Lausanne. 

*< 'Tis a great lady from Madrid," replied Lausanne. 

** And have you seen her ?'* 

*^ I have not, sir, but I have seen her husband. "^ 

<« Oh ! she has a husband ; then I certainly will not 
stop. At sunset we go.' ' 

In half an hour's time the landlord again entered 
my room, with an invitation from the great lady and her 
lord to join them at dinner. Of course I could not 
refuse, although I began to suspect that my worthy 
host, in his considerate suggestions, had perhaps been 
influenced by other views than merely my security. 

I repaired to the saloon. It was truly a Gil Bias 
scene. The grandee, in an undress uniform^ and highly 
imposing in appearance, greeted me with dignity. He 
was of middle age, with a fine form and a strongly- 
marked, true Castilian countenance, but very handsome. 
The senora was exceedingly young, >and really very 
pretty, with infinite vivacity and grace. A French 
valet leaned over the husband's chair, and a duenna, 
broad and supercilious, with beady jet eyes, mahogany 
complexion and cocked-up nose, stood by her young 
mistress, refreshing her with a huge fan. 

After some general and agreeable conversation, the 
senor introduced the intended journey, and understand- 
ing that I was about to proceed in the same direction, 
offered me the advantage of his escort. The dama 
most energetically impressed upon me the danger of 
travelling alone, and I was brutal enough to suspect 
that she had more confidence in foreign aid than in the 
courage of her countrymen. 

I was in one of those ungallant fits that sometime 
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come oyer men of shattered nerves. I had looked for- 
ward with moodj pleasure to a silent moonlit ridel I 
shrank from tilb constant effort of continued conversa- 
tion. It did not appear that my chivalry would be 
grievously affected in an almost solitary cavalier desert- 
ing a dame environed by a military force, and a band 
of armed retainers. In short, I was not seduced by 
the prospect of seburity, and rash enough to depart 
alone. 

The moon rose. I confess our anxiety. The mule- 
teer prophesied an attack. *' They will be out/' said 
he, *' for the great lady ; we cannot escape." We 
passed two travelling friars on their mules, who gate 
us their blessing, and I observed to-night by the road- 
side more crosses than usual, and each of these is in- 
dicative of a violent death. We crossed an immense 
plain, and entered a broken mule track through uneven 
ground. We were challenged by a picquet, and I, who 
was ahead, nearly got shot for not answering. It was 
a corsario of armed merchants returning fr6m the fair 
of Renda. We stopped and made inquiries, but could 
learn nothing, and we continued our journey for several 
hours in silence, by the most brilliant moon. We. 
began to hope we had escaped, when suddenly a mule- 
teer informed us that he could distinguish a trampling 
of horse in the distance. Ave Maria ! a cold perspi- 
ration came over us. Decidedly they approached. 
We drew up out of pure fear. I bad a pistol in one 
hand and my purse in the other, to act according to 
circumstances. The band were clearly in sight. I 
was encouraged by finding that they were a rather up- 
roarious crew. They turned out to be a company of 
actors travelling to Cordova. There were dresses and 
decorations, scenery and machinery, all on mules And 
donkeys : the singers rehearsing an opera, the principal 
tragedian, riding on an ass, and the buffo most serious, 
looking as grave as night, with a cigar, and in greater 
agitation than all the rest. The women were in side- 
saddles like sedans, and there were whole panniers of 
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children. Some of the actreeses were chanting an 
ave, whUe, in more than one instance, their waisti 
were encircled bj the brawny arm of a more robust 
devotee. All this irresistibly reminded me of Cer- 
?antes. 

Night waned, and,« instead of meeting robbers, we 
discovered that «re had only lost our way. At length 
we stumbled upon some peasants sleeping in the field 
amid the harvest, who told us that it was utterly impos- 
sible to regain our road, and so our steeds and ourselves 
being equally wearied, we dismounted, and turned our 
saddles into pillows. 

I was roused, after a couple of hours' sound slttmber, 
t>y the Rosario, a singing procession, in which the pea- 
santry congregate to their labours. It is most efi^ctive, 
full of noble chants, and melodious responses, that 
break upon the still fresh air, and your fresher feelings, 
in a manner truly magical. This is the country for a 
national novelist. The out-door life of the natives 
induces a variety of most picturesque manners, while 
their semi-civilization makes each district retain, with 
barbarous jealousy, their peculiar customs. 

I heard a shot at no great distance. It was repeated. 
To horse, to horse ! I roused Lausanne and Tita. It 
occurred to me directly. Shots were interchanged. 
We galloped in the direction of the sound, followed by 
several peasants, and firing our pistols. Two or three 
runaway soldiers met us. * Carraho ! Scoundrels turn 
back 1' we cried. In a few minutes we were in sight 
of the combat. It was a most unequal one, and nearly 
finished. A robber had hold of the arm of the great 
lady of Madrid, whq was dismounted, and seated on a 
bank.' Her husband was leaning on his sword, and 
evidently agreeing to a capitulation. The servants 
seemed still disposed to fight. Two or three wounded 
men were lying on the field ; soldiers, and mules, and 
muleteers, running about in all directions. 

Tita, who was an admirable shot, fired the moment 
he was in reach, and brought down his man. I ran ufi 
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to the lady, but not in time to finish her tssailant, who 
was off in a flash. The robbers surprised^ disorderly* 
and plundering, made no fight, and we permitted the0u 
to retreat with some severe loss. « f "j^ 

exclamations, gratitude* hysterics. Lausanne in 
the mean time praduced order. The infantry rallied* 
the mules re-assembled, the baggage was again ar« 
raoged. The travellers were the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Santiago, who were about to pay a visit to 
their relative, the Governor of Malaga. 1 remained 
with them until we reached Granada, when the most 
dangerous portion of this journey was completed^ and 
I parted from these agreeable persons with a prooiise 
to visit them on my arrival at their place of destination. 



IV. 

Thsre is not a more beautiful and solemn temple in 
the world, than the great Cathedral of Seville. When 
you enter from the glare of a Spanish sky, so deep is 
the staining of the glass, and so small and few the 
windows, lObat, for a moment, you feel in daikness. 
Gradually, the vast design of the Gothic artist uolblda 
itself to your vision : gradually rises up before you the 
profuse sumptuousness of the high altar ; with its tall 
images, and velvet and gold hangings, its gigantic rail- 
ings of brass and massy candlesticks of silver ,-^all 
revealed by the dim and perpetual light of the sacred 
and costly lamps. 

You steal with a subdued spirit over the marble 
pavement. All is s({ll, save the hushed muttering of 
the gliding priests. Around you are groups of ktieel- 
ing worshippers, some prostrate on the ground, some 
gazing upwards with their arms crossed, in mute devo- 
tion, some beating their breasts and counting their con- 
flcding beads. Lo I the tickling of a bell. The mighty 
organ bursts forth. Involuntarily you fall upon your 
kneeiy and listen Jo the rising chanting of the solemo 
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ehfsb A proeesiion moves from ta adjoining ehnpal. 
A band of crimson acolytes advance waving tfaei? ceo* 
sera, and the melody of their distant voices responds to 
the deep-toned invocations of the nearer canons. 

There are a vast number of chapels in this cathedral 
on each side of the principal nave. Most of them are 
adorned with masterpieces of the Spanish school. Lei 
us approach one. The light is good^ and let us gaze 
through this iron railing upon the picture it encloses. . 

I see a saint falling upon his knees* and extending 
his enraptured arm to receive an infant god. What 
mingled love, enthusiasm, devotion, reverencoy blend in 
the countenance of the holy man! But, oh! that 
glowing group of seraphim, sailing and smiling in the 
sunny splendour of that radiant sky ;';-who has before 
gazed upon such grace, such ineffable and charming 
beauty! And in the background is an altar, whereon 
is a vase holding some lilies, that seem as if they were 
just gathered. There is but one artist who could have 
designed this picture, there is but one man who could 
have thus combined ideal grace with natural simplioityt 
there is but one man who could have paintod that 
diaphonous heaven, and those fresh lilies. Inimitable 
Murillo ! 



V. 

A Spanish bull-fight taught me fully to comprehend 
the rapturous exclamation of ^< Panem et Circenses i'' 
The amusement apart, there is something magnificent 
in the assembled thousands of an amphitheatre. It is 
the trait in modern manners which most effectually r^ 
calls the no1[>ility of antique pastime. The poetry of a 
bull-fight is very much destroyed by the appearance of 
the cavaliers. Instead of gay, gallant knights, bound* 
ing on earacolling steeds, three or four shapeless, vth 
wieldy beings, cased in armour of stuffed leatheff and 
looking more like Dutch burgomasters than BftoMk 
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ckivftlnTt. tnter the lists on limping rips* The hrik i% 
in fact^ th« •xecutioner for the dogs, and an approaching^ 
kuB-fight is a respite for any doomed steed throughout 
aU SeTiUe. 

Th« tauridon, in their varying, fanciful, costly, and 
splendid dresses, compensate,-in a great measure, for 
your disappointment. It is difficult to conceive a more 
brilliant band. These are ten or a dozen footmen, who 
engage -the bull unarmed, distract him, as he rushes at 
one of the cavaliers by unfolding, and dashing before 
his eyes a glittering scarf, aud saving themselves from 
an occasional chace by practised agility, which elicits 
great applause* The performance of these tauridors is, 
without doubt, the most graceful, the most exciting, and 
the moat surprising portion of the entertainment. 

The ample theatre is nearly full. Be careful to sit . 
en the ehady side. There is the suspense experienced 
at all public entertainments, only here upon a great 
scale. Men are gliding about selling fans and refresh- 
ments. The governor and his suite enter their box. 
A tmmpet sounds 1 all is silent. 

The knights advance, poising their spears, and for a 
moment trying to look graceful. The tauridors walk 
behind them, two by two. They proceed around, and 
aeross the lists. They bow to the viceregal party, and 
commend themselves to the Virgin, whose portrait is 
suspended above. 

Another trumpet ! a second, and a third blast Vhe 
governor throws the signal. The den opens, and the 
bull bounds in. That first spring is. very fine. The 
animal stands for a moment still, staring, stupified^ 
Ckedually his hoof moves ; he paws the ground; he 
dashes about the sand. The knights face him with their 
extended lances at due distance. The tauridors are all 
fltill. One flies aeross him, and waves his scarf. The 
enraged bull makes at the nearest horseman. He is 
frustrated in his attack. Again he plants himseli^ 
ladies his tail, and rolls about his eye. He makes ano^ 

Iter ohiirge, and this time» the glance of the epear does 
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not drife him back. He gores theiiorse, rifMi op iti 
body, the steed staggers and falls. The bull toshes at 
the rider, and his armour will not now preserve him, 
but, just as his awful horn is about to avenge his future 
fate, a skilful tauridor skims before him, and flaps his 
nostril with his scarf. He flies after his new assailant, 
and immediately finds another. Now you are delighted 
by all the evolutions of this consummate band ; occa- 
sionally they can only save themselves by leaping the 
barrier. The knight, in the meantime, rises, escapes, 
and mounts another steed. 

The bull now makes a rush at. another horseman. 
The horse dexterously veers aside. The bull rushes on, 
but the knight wounds him severely in the flank with 
his lance. [The tauridors now appear armed with darts. 
They rush with extraordinary swiftness and dexterity at 
the now infuriate animal, plant their galling weapons 
in different parts of his body, and scud away. To some 
of their darts are afiixed fireworks, which ignite by the 
pressure of the stab. The animal is then as bewildered 
as infuriate. The amphitheatre echoes to his roaring, 
and witnesses the greatest efforts of bis rage. He flies 
at all, staggering and streaming with blood ; at length 
breathless, and exhausted, he stands at bay, his black 
swollen tongue hanging out, and his mouth covered 
with fpam. 

'Tis horrible. Throughout, a stranger's feelings are 
for the bull, although this even the fairest Spaniard can- 
not comprehend. As it is now evident that the noble 
victim can only amuse them by his death, there is a 
universal cry for the matador ,* and the matador, gayly 
dressed, appears amid a loud cheer. The matador is a 
great artist. Strong nerves must combine with great 
quickness, and great experience, to form an accom* 
plished matador. It is a rare character, highly prized. 
Their fame exists after their death, and di&rent cities 
pride themselves on producing, or possessing, the 
eminent. 

The matador plants himself Jbefore the bull, and 



ihak6i a red clbak suspended over a drawn svrord. 
This last insult excites the lingering energy of the dying 
hero. He makes a violent charge, the mantle falls over 
his face* and the sword enters his spine, and he falls 
amid thundering shouts. The death is instantaneous, 
without a struggle and without a groan. A car, deco- 
rated with flowers and ribands, and drawn by oxen, 
now appears, and bears off the body in triumph. 

I have seen eighteen horses killed in a bull-fight, and 
eight bulls. But the sport is not always in proportion 
to the slaughter. Sometimes the bull is a craven, and 
then, if after having recourse to every mode of excite- 
ment he will not charge, he is kicked out of the arena, 
amid the jeers and hisses of the audience. Every act 
of skill on the part of the tauridors elicits applause, nor 
do the spectators hesitate, if necessary, to mark their 
temper by a contrary method. On the whole, it is a 
magnificent, but barbarous spectacle, and however dis- 
gusting the principal object, the accessories of the en- 
tertainment are so brilliant and interesting, that, what- 
ever may be their abstract disapprobation, those who 
have witnessed a Spanish bull-fight, will not be surprised 
at the passionate attachment of the Spanish people to 
their national pastime. 

VI. 

< 

Thkbb is a calm voluptuousness about Spanish lifii 
that wonderfully accorded with the disposition in which 
I theii found myself; so that, had my intellect been at 
command, I do not know any place where 1 would 
more willingly have indulged it. The imagination in 
such a country is ever at work, and beauty and grace 
are not scared away by those sounds and sights, those 
constant cares and changing feelings, which are the 
prottd possession of lands, which consider ^emselves 
more blessed. 

You rise early, and should breakfast lightly, although 
a table covered with all firoitsi readers that rather diffi** 

Vol. n.~i 
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eult.to those who have a paagion for the most deli|^tfid 
productions of Dature, and would wiliinglj linger over 
a medley of grape, and melon, and gourd, and prickly 
pear. In the morningy you never quit the house, and 
these are hours which might be delightfully employed 
under the inspiration of a climate which is itself poetry^ 
for it sheds over every thing a golden hue, which does 
not exist in the objects themselves illuminated. I couU 
then indulge only in a calm revery, for I found the least 
exertion of mind instantly aggravate all my symptoms* 
But to exist, and to feel existence more tolerable, to 
observe, and to remember, to record a thoij^ht that 
suddenly starts up, or catch a new image which glances 
over the surface of the mind — this was still left to me» 
But the moment that I attempted to meditate or com- 
bine, to ascertain a question that was doubtful, or in 
any way to call the higher powers of intellect into play, 
that moment I felt a lost man. My brain seemed to 
palpitate with phrensy. An indescribable feeling of 
idiotcy came over .me, and for hours I was plunged into 
a state of the darkest despair. When the curse had 
subsided to its usual dull degree of horror, my sanguine 
temper called me again to life and hope. My general 
health had never been better, and this supported me 
under the hardships of Spanish travelling. I never for 
a moment gave way to my real feelings, except under 
a paroxysm, and then I fled to solitude. But I resolved 
to pursue this life only for a year, and if at the end of 
that period I found no. relief, the convent and the 
cloister should at least afford me repose* This was a 
firm determination. 

But 'tis three o'clock, and all this time we should be 
at diimer^ The Spanish* kitchen is not much to my 
taste, being rich and rather gross. And yet for a pleas- 
ant, as well as picturesque dish, commend me to an 
olia podrida ! After dinner, comes the famed siesta. 
I generally slept for two hours. I think this practice 
conducive to health in hot climes. The aged however 
9x^ apt to carry U to excess. By the time you have 



nsen, and made your toilet, it ie the hour to iiteal 
fintb, and callupon any agreeable family, whose tertiilla 
you may choose to honour, which you do, after the first 
time»4]ninyited, and with them you take your chocolate* 
This is often in the air ; under the colonnade of the 
patio, or interior quadrangle of the mansion. Here 
you while away the time with music and easy talk, 
until it is cool enough for the Alameda, or pubFic prom* 
enade. At Cadiz and Malaga, and even at Seville, 
up the Guadalquivir, you are sure of a delightful breeze 
ffoni tlie water. The sea-breeze comes like a spirit. 
The effect is quite magical. As you are lolling in 
listless languor in the hot and perfumed air, an invisi- 
ble guest comes dancing into the party, and touches 
all with an enchanted wand. All start, all smile. It 
has come, it is the sea-breeze. There is much discus*- 
sion, whether it be as strong as, or whether weaker 
than the night before. The ladies furl their fans, and 
seize their mantillas ; the cavaliers stretch their legs, 
and give signs of life. All rise. You offer your arm 
to Dolores or Catalina, and in ten minutes you are on 
the Alameda. What a change ! All is now life and 
liveliness. Such bowings such kissing, such fluttering 
of fans, such gentle criticisms of gentle friends I But 
the fan is the most wonderful part of the whole scene. 
A Spanish lady, with her fan, might shame the tactics 
of ajtroop of horse. Now she unfurls it with the slow 
ponip and conscious elegance of the bird of Juno ; 
BOW she flutters it with all the languor of a listless 
beauty, now with all the liveliness of a vivacious one. 
Now, in the midst of a very tornado, she closes it with 
m whirr which makes you start. Pop !^ In the midst 
of your confusion, Dolores taps you on your elbow ; 
you turn round to listen, and Catalina pokes you in 
your side. Magical instrument ! In this land it speaks 
a particular language, and gallantry requires no other 
mode to express its most subtle conceits, or its most 
unreasonable demands, than this delicate machine. 
Yet we should remembtr that her«, M in the nortfaf U 
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is not confined to the delightful sex. The cavalier 
also has his fant and that the habit may nei be con- 
sidered an indication of efieminacyy learn that, in this 
scorching clime, the soldier will not mount guard with- 
out this solace. 

But night wears on. We seat ourselfesy we take a 
fanaly a fanciful .refreshment which also, like the con- 
fectionary of Venice, I have since discovered to be 
oriental. Again we stroll. Midnight clears the public 
walk, but few Spanish families retire until a much later 
hour. A solitary bachelor, like myself, still wanders, 
lingering where the dancers softly move in the warm 
moonlight, and indicate, by the grace of their eager 
gestures, and the fulness of their languid eyes, the fierce- 
ness of ^eir passion. At length the Castanet is silent, 
the tinjkfing of the last guitar dies away, and the cathe- 
i&al clock breaks up your revery. You, too, seek your 
CDHcb, and amid a sweet flow of loveliness, and light, 
and music, and fresh air, thus dies a day in Spain \ 



VIL 

Ths Spanish women are very interesting. What 
we associate with the idea of female beauty, is not per- 
haps very common in this country. There are seldom 
those seraphic countenances, which strike you dumb, 
or blind, but faces in abundance which will never pass 
without commanding admiration. Their charms con- 
sist in their sensibility. Ealch incident, every person, 
every word, touches the fancy of a Spanisli lady, and 
her expressive features are constantly confuting the 
creed of the Moslemin. But there is nothing quick, 
harsh, or forced about her. She is extremely unaf^ 
fected, and not at all French. Her eyes gleam rather 
than sparkle, she speaks with vivacity, but in sweet 
tones, and there is in all her carriage particularly wiusn 
she walksi a certun dignified grace which never de* 
serts her> and which is very remarkable. 



Thd ifeneral female dress in Spain is of black Bilk, 
called a basquma, and a black silk shawl, with which 
they usually envelop their heads, called a maniUla. 
As they walk along in this costume in an evening, with 
their soft dark eyes dangerously conspicuous* you 
willingly believe in their universal charms. They are 
remarkable for the beauty of their hair. Of this they 
are very proud, and indeed its luxuriance is only 
equalled by the attention which they lavish on its cul- 
ture. I have seen a young girl of fourteen, whose hair 
reached her feet, and was as glossy as the curl of a 
contessa. All day long, even the lowest order are 
brushing, curling, and arranging it. A fruit- woman 
has her hair dressed with as much care as the Duchess 
of Ossuna. In the summer, they do not wear their 
mantilla over their heads, but show their combs, which 
are of very great size. The fashion of tlieoe corahi 
yaries constantly. Every two or three monfhs yw 
may observe a new form. It is the part of the costume 
of which a Spanish woman is most proud. The moment 
that a new comb appears, even a servant wench will 
run to the melter's with her old one, and thus, with 
the cost of a dollar or two, appear the next holyday in 
the newest style. These combs are worn at the back 
of the head. They are of tortoise-shell, and with the 
very fashionable, they are white. I sat next to a lady 
of high distinction at a bull-fight at Seville. She was 
the daug)iter-in-law of the captain-general of the }>rov- 
ince, and the most beautiful Spaniard I ever met. Her 
comb was white, and she wore a mantilla of blonde, 
without doubt extremely valuable, for it was very dirty. 
The effect, however, was charming. Her hair was 
glossy black, her eyes like an antelope's, and all her* 
-Other features deliciously soft. She was further 
adorned, which is rare in Spain, with a rosy cheek, for 
in Spain our heroines are rather sallow. But they 
counteract this slight defect by never appearing until 
twilight, which calls them from their bowers, fresh* 
though languid, from the late siesta. 

12 



The only fault of the Spanish beauty 10* that she too 
soon indulges in the magnificence of embonpoint 
lliere are, however^ many exceptions. At seventeen, 
a Spanish beauty is poetical. Tally lithe, and clear^ 
and graceful as a jennet* who can withstand the sum- 
mer lightning of her soA and languid glance ! As she 
advances, if she do not lose her shape, she resembles 
Juno rather than Venus. Majestic she ever is, and if 
ber feet be less twinkling than in her first bolero, look 
on her band, and you'll forgive them all. 



vm. 

At Malaga, I again met the Santiagos, and, through 
their medium, became acquainted with a young French 
noUeman, who had served in the expedition against 
Algiers, and retired from the army in consequence of 
the recent revolution in his native country. The rap- 
turous tone in which he spoke of the delights of oriental 
life, and of his intention to settle permanently in Egypt, 
or some other part of the Ottoman empire, excited in 
me a great desire to visit those countries, for which my 
residence in a <^fi|Cian isle had somewhat prepared me. 
And on inquiry a^ the quay, finding that there was a 
vessel boundiibr the Ionian Isles at present in harbour, 
and ^libotit to sail, I secured our passage, and in a few 
d^s quitted the Iberian peninsula. 



IX. 

Iif sight of the ancient Corcyra, I could not forget, 
that the island I beheld had given rise to one of the 
longest and most celebrated, and most fatal of ancient 
wars. The immortal struggle of the Peloponnesus 
was precipitated, if not occasioned, by a feeling of 
colonial jealousy^ There is a great difference between 
ancient and modern colonies, A modern cobny is a 
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commercial enterprise, an ancient colony was a polit* 
ical settlement. In the emigration of our citizens, 
hitherto, we have merely sought the means of acquiring 
wealth ; the ancients, when their brethren quitted their 
native shores, wept and sacrificed, and were reconciled 
to the loss cS Iheir fellow-citizens solely by the con« 
straint of stem necessity, and the hope that they were 
about to find easier subsistence, and to lead a 'more 
cheerful and commodious life. I believe that a great 
revolution is at hand in our system of colonization, and 
that Europe will soon recur to the principles of lihe 
ancientpolity. 

Old Corcyra is now the modern Corfu — a lovely 
isle, with all that you hope to meet in a Grecian sea — 
gleamy waters, woody bays, the Cyprus, the olive, and 
the vine, a clear sky and a warm sun. I learned here 
that a civil war raged in Albania and the neighbouring 
provinces of European Turkey, and, in spite of all ad- 
vice, 1 determined, instead of advancing into Greece, 
to attempt to penetrate to the Turkish camp, and wit- 
ness, if possible, a campaign. With these views, I 
engaged a small vessel to carry me to Prevesa. 



X. 

I WAS now in the Ambracian Gulf, those fafxfotra 
waters, where the sofl triumvir gained greater glorjf . 
by defeat than attends the victory of harsher warriors. 
The site is not unworthy of the beauty of Cleopatra. 
From the sinuosity of the land, this gulf appears like 
a vast lake, walled in on all sides by mountains more 
or less distant. The dying glory of a Grecian eve 
bathed with warm lights a thousand promontories, and 
gentle bays, and infoite undulations of purple outline. 
Before me was Olympus, whose austere peak glittered 
yet in the sun ; a bend of the shore alone concealed 
from me the islands of Ulysses and of Sapphol 

As I gazed upon this scene, I thought almost witb 
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disgust of the sarage splendour and ta]4>alent esist* . 
ODce in which perhaps I was about to mingle ; I re* 
eurred to the feelings in the indulgence of which I 
could alone find felicity, and from which an inexora* 
ble destiny seemed resolved to shut me out. 

Hftrk ! the clang of the barbaric horn, and the wild 
clash of the cymbal. A body of Turkish infantry 
marched along the shore. I landed, and learned, for 
the first time, of the massacre of the principal rebel 
beys at Monastir, at a banquet given by the grand 
vizier on pretence of arranging all differences. My 
host, a Frank, experienced in the Turkish character, 
checked me, as I poured forth my indignation at this 
savage treachery. '< Live a little longer in these coun« 
tries before you hazard an opinion as to their conduct. 
Do you indeed think that fhe rebel beys of Albania were 
so simple as to place the slightest trust in the vizier's 
pledge. The practice of politics in the East may be 
defined by one word — dissimulation. The most wary 
dissembler is the most consummate statesman. The 
Albanian chiefs went up to the divan in full array, and 
accompanied by a select body of their best troops. They 
were resolved to overawe the vizier, perhaps they even 
meditated, with regard to him, the very stroke which 
he had put in execution against themselves. He was 
the most skilful dissembler, that is all. His manner 
threw them off their guard. With their troops bivou- 
acking in the court-yard, they did not calculate that 
his highness could contrive to massacre the troops by 
an ambush, and would dare, at the same moment, to 
attack the leaders by their very attendants at the ban- 
quet. There is no feeling of indignation in the country 
at the treachery of the conqueror, though a very strong 
sentiment of rage, and mortification, and revenge.'' 

I learned that the grand vizier had rejoined the main 
army, and was supposed to have advanced to Yanina, 
tiie capital ; that in the mean time, the country between 
this city and the coast was overrun with prowling 
bands, the remnants of the rebel army, who, infuriate 
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and flying, massacred, burnt, and destroyed all persons 
and all property. This was an agreeable prospect. 
My friend dissuaded me from my plans, but, as I was 
unwilling to relinquish them, he recommended me to 
sail up to Salora, and from thence journey to Arta, 
where I might seek assistance from Kalio Bey, a Mos- 
lemin chief, one of the most powerful and wealthy of 
the Albanian nobles, and ever faithful to the Porte. 

To Salora I consequently repaired, and the next day 
succeeded in reaching Arta, a town once as beautiful 
as its site, and famous for its gardens, but now a mass 
of ruins. The whole place was razed to the ground, 
thq ininaret of the principal mosque alone untouched, 
and I shall never forget the efiect of the muezzin with . 
his rich, and solemn, and sonorous voice, calling us to 
adore God in the midst of aH^ this human havoc. 

I found the Bey of Arta keeping his state, which, 
notwithstanding the surrounding desolation, was not 
contemptible, in a tenement which was not much 
better than a large shed. He was a very handsome, 
stately man, grave but not dull, and remarkably mild 
and bland in his manner. His polished courtesy might 
perhaps be ascribed to his recent imprisonment in 
Russia, where he was treated with so much conside- 
ration that he mentioned it to me. I had lived in such 
complete solitude in Candia^ #nd had there been so 
absorbed by passion, that I really was much less 
acquainted with Turkish manners than I ought to have 
been. I must confess that it was with some awe that 
for the first time in my life I entered the divan of a 
great Turk, and found myself sitting cross-legged^ on 
the right-hand of a bey, smoking an amber-mouthed 
ehiboque, sipping coffee, and paying him compliments 
through an interpreter. 

There were several gue9ts in the room, chiefly his 
officers. They were, as the Albanians in general, 
finely-formed men, with expressive countenanceil, and 
spare forms. Their picturesque dress is celebrated, 
though to view it with full effect it should be seen upon 
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an Albanian. The long hair and the small cap, the 
crimson velvet vest and jacket^ embroidered and em- 
bossed with golden patterns of the most elegant and 
flowing forms, the white and ample kilt, the ornamented 
buskinsv and the belt full of silver-sheathed arms,— • 
it is difficult to find humanity in better plight. 

There was a considerable appearance of affairs, and 
of patriarchal solicitude in the divan of Kalio Bej. It 
is possible that it was not always as busy, and that he 
was not uninfluenced by the pardonable vanity of im- 
pressing a stranger with his importance and beneficence. 
Many persons entered, and casting off their slippers at 
the door, advanced and parleyed ; to some was given 
money, to all directions, and the worthy bey doled out 
his piastres and his instructions with equal solemnity. 
At length, I succeeded irf calling my host's attention 
to the purport of my visit, and he readily granted me 
an escort of twenty pf his Albanians. He was even 
careful that they should be picked men, and, calculating 
that I might reach the caj^ital in two days, he drew 
bis writing materials from his belt, and gave me a 
letter to a Turkish bimbashee, or colonel, who was 
posted with his force in the mountains I was about to 
pass, and under the only roof which probably remained 
oetween Arta and Yanina. He pressed me to remain 
his guest* though there was little, he confessed, to 
interest me, but I was anxious to advance, and so, 
aAer many thanks, I parted from the kind Kalio Bey. 



XI. • 

By daybreak we departed, and journeyed for many 
hours over a wild range of the ancient Pindus, stopping 
only once for a short rest at a beautiful fountain of 
marble. Here we all dismounted, and lighted a fire, 
boiled the coffee, and smoked our pipes. There were 
many fine groups, but little Spiro was not as delighted 
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as I expected at finding himself once more among bis 
countrymen. 

An hour before sunset we found ourselves at a vast, 
but dilapidated khan, as big as a Gothic castle, situate 
oa a high range» and built for the accommodation of 
travellers from the capital to the coast, by the great 
Ali Pacha, when his long, sagacibus, and unmo- 
lested reign permitted him to develop, in a country 
which combines the excellences of Western Asia and 
Southern Europe, some of the intended purposes of a 
beneficent nature. This khan had now been converted 
into a military post, and here we found the Turkish 
commander, to whom Kalio Bey had given me a letter* 
He was a young man of very elegant and pleasing exte- 
rior, but unluckily could not understand a word of Greek* 
and we had no interpreter. What was to be done? Pro- 
ceed we could not, for there was not an inhabited place 
before Yanina, and here was I sitting before sunset 
on the same divan with my host, who had entered the 
place to receive me, and would not leave the room 
nvhile I was there, without the power of communicating 
an idea. I was Jn despair, and also very hungry, and 
could not therefore, in the course of an hour or twoy 
plead fatigue as an excuse for sleep, for I was ravenouSi 
and anxious to know what prospect of food existed in 
this wild and desolate mansion. So we smoked* It 
is a great resource. But this wore out, and it was so 
ludicrous smoking and looking at each other, and dying 
io talk, and then exchanging pipes by way of compl^ 
ment, and then pressing our hands to our hearts by 
way of thanks. At last it occurred to me that lixnA 
some brandy, and that I would ofier my host a glass, 
whieh might serve as a hint for what should follow so 
vehement a schnap;. Mashallaii ! the effect was 
indeed miraculous. My mild friend- smacked his lips, 
and instantly asked for another cup. We drank it in 
coffee-cups. A bottle of brandy was despatched in 
quicker time, and fairer proportions, than bad ever 
solemnized the decease of the same portion of Bur< 



gundy. We were extremely gay. The bimbashee 
ordered some dried figs, talking all the timei and 
indulging in the most graceful pantomime, examining 
my pistoLsy inquiring about percussion locks, which 
greatly surprised him, handing his own more ornamented 
although less effective weapons, for my inspection, and 
finally making out Greek enough to misunderstand 
most ludicrously every observation communicated . But 
all was taken in good part, and I never met such a jolly 
fellow in the course of my life. 

In the mean time I became painfully ravenous, for 
the dry, round, unsugary fig of Albania is a great 
whetter. At last I asked for bread. The bimbashee 
gravely bowed, and said, '< Leave it to me, take no 
thought," and nothing more occurred. I prepared 
myself for hungry dreams, when, to my great astonish- 
ment and delight, a capital supper was brought in, 
accompanied, to my equal horror, by wine. We ate 
with pur fingers. It was the first time I had performed 
■uch an operation. You soon get used to it, and dash, - 
but in turn, at the choice morsels with perfect coolnescC 
One, with a basin and ewer, is in attendance, and the 
whole process is by no means so terrible as it would 
first appear to European habits. For drinking — we 
really drank with a rapidity which, with me, was un- 
preoedented. The wine was not bad, but, had it been 
poison, the forbidden juice was such a compliment 
£rom a Moslemin, that I must quaff it alL We quaffed 
it in rivers. The bimbashee called for brandy. Un- 
fortunately there was another bottle. We drank it all. 
The room turned round, the wild attendants, who sat 
at our feet, seemed dancing in strange whirls, the 
bimbashee shook hands with. me, he shouted Italian, 
I Turkish. ^* Baono, buono," he had caught up, — 
*^ Pecche, pecche," was my rejoinder, which, let roe 
inform the reader, although I do not even now know 
much more, is very good Turkish. He roared, he 
patted me on the back. I remember no more. 

In the middle Qf the night I awoke. I found myself 
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sleeping on the diTan, rolled up in iti sacred carpet* 
The bimbashee bad wisely reeled to the fire. The 
thirst I felt was like that of Dives. All were deepkig 
except two, who kept up during the night the great 
wood fire. I rose, lightly stepping oyer my sleeping 
coiftpanions, and the shining arms, that here and there 
informed me that the dark mass wrapped up in a capote 
was a liuman being. I found Abraham's bosom in a 
flagon of water. I think I must have drunk a gallon 
at the draught. I looked at the wood fire» and tlx>ught 
of the blazing blocks in the hall of Jonstema, asked 
myself whether I were indeed in the mountain fastness 
t»f a Turkish chief, and shrugging my shoulders went 
to sleep, and woke without a headache. 



XII. 

I PAATjei) from my jovial host the next morning very 
- eordtally, and gave him my pipe, as a memorial of 
having got tipsy together. 

A Aer having crossed one more range of steep moun- 
tains, we descended into a vast plain, over which we 
journeyed for some hours, the country presenting the 
same mournful aspect wlrich I had too long observed : 
villages in ruins, and perfectly desolate — ^khans de- 
sert^, and fortresses razed to the ground— olive woods 
burnt up, and fruit trees out down. So complete had 
been the work of destruction, that I often unellpectedly 
found my horse stumbling amid the foundation of a 
Village, and what at first appeared the dry bed of a 
torrent, often turned out to be the back bone of the 
skeleton of a ravaged town. ' At the end of the plain, 
immediately backed by very loAy mountains, and jutting 
into the beautiful lake that bears its name, we suddenly 
came upon the city of Tanina : — suddenly, for a long 
tract of gradually rising ground had hitherto concealed 
it from our sight. At the distance I first beheld it, this 
City oBce, if not the largest, one. of the most thririog 
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and brilliant in the Turkish dominions, was still im* 
posing, but when I entered, I soon found that all 
preening desolation had been only preparative to the 
vast scene of destruction now before me. We pro- 
ceeded through a street winding in its course, but of 
very great length. Ruined houses, mosques with their 
tower only standing, streets utterly razed — these are 
nothing. We met great patches of ruin a mile 
square, as if an army of locusts had had the power of 
desolating the works of man, as well as those of God. 
The great heart of the city was a sea of ruin, — arches 
and pillars, isolated and shattered, still here and there 
jutting forth, breaking the uniformity of the annihilation, 
and turning the horrible into the picturesque The 
great Bazaar, itself a little town, had been burned down 
only a few days before my arrival, by an infuriate-band 
of Albanian warriors, who heard of the destruction of 
their chiefs, by the grand vizier. They revenged 
themselves on tyranny by destroying civilization. 

But while the city itself presented this mournful 
appearance, its other characteristics were any thing* 
but sad. At this moment a swarming population, 
arrayed in every possible and fanciful costume, buzzed 
and bustled in all directions. As I passed on, and 
myself of course not unobserved, where a Frank had 
not penetrated for nine years, a thousand objects 
attracted my restless attention and roving eye. Every 
thing was so strange and splendid, that for a moment I 
forgot tkftt this was an extraordinary scene even for 
the East, and gave up my fancy to a full credulity in 
the now almost obsolete magnificence of oriental life. 
I longed to write an Eastern tale. Military chieftains, 
clothed in the most brilliant colours and sumptuous 
furs, and attended by a cortege of officers equally 
splendid, continually passed us« Now for the first 
time a dervish saluted ine ; and now a delhi, with his 
high cap, reined in his desperate steed, as the suite of 
some pacha blocked up some turning of the street. It 
seemed to.rne that my first day in 9 Tyrkish city 
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brought before rae all the popular characteri^ics of 
which I bad read, and which I expected occasionally 
to observe during a prolonged residence. I remember, 
as I rodo on this day, I observed a Turkish scheik in 
his entirely green vestments, a scribe with his writing^ 
materials in his girdle, an ambulatory physician and 
his boy. I gazed about me with a mingled feeling of 
delight and wonder. 

Suddenly a strange, wild, unearthly drum is heard, 
and, at the end of the street, a huge camel, with a 
slave sitting cross-legged on its neck, and playing upon 
an immense kettledrum, appears, and is ihe first of an 
apparently interminable procession of his Arabian 
brethren. The camels were very large, they moved 
slowly, and were many in number. There were not 
less than a hundred moving on one by one. To me 
who had then never seen a caravan^ it was a novel and 
impressive spectacle. All immediately hustled out of 
the way of the procession, and seemed to shrink under 
the sound of the wild drum. The camels bore corn 
for the vizier's troops encamped without the walls. 

At length I reached the house of a Greek physicias^' 
to whom I carried letters. My escort repaired to the 
quarters of their chieftain's son, who was in the city in 
attendance on the grand vizier, and for myself I was 
glad enough once more to stretch my wearied limbs 
under a Christian roof. 



The next day, I signified my arrival to the kehaya 
bey of his highness, and delivered, according to custom , 
a letter, with which I had been kindly provided by an 
eminent foreign function^y. Th£ ensuing morning 
was fixed for my audience. I repaired at the appointed 
hour to the celebrated fortress palace of Ali Pacha, 
which, although greatly battered by successive sieges, 
is still inhabitable, and etiU affords a very fair idea of 
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iu prifltiiie magnificence. Having paased (hroagh the 
gates of the fortress, I found myself in a number of 
small dingj streets, like those in the liberties of a 
royal castle. These were all full of life, stirring and 
excited. At length I reached a grand square, in 
which, on afi ascent, stands the palace. I was hurried 
through courts and corridors, full of guards, and pages, 
and attendant chiefs, and in short every variety of 
Turkish population ; for among the Orientals all de- 
pends upon one brain, and we, with our subdivisions 
of duty, and intelligent and responsible deputies, can 
form no idea of the labour of a Turkish premier. At 
length I came to a vast, irregular apartment, serving 
as &e immediate antechamber of the hall of audience. 

'This was the finest thing of the kind I had ever yet 
seen. In the whole course of my life I had never 
mingled in so picturesque an assembly. Conceive a 
chamber of very great dimensions, full of the choicest 
groups of an Oriental population, each individual 
waiting by appointment for an audience, and probably 
about to wait for ever. It was a sea of turbans, and 
crimson shawls, and golden scarfs, and ornamented 
arms. I marked with curiosity the haughty Turk 
stroking his beard, and waving his beads ; the proud 
Albanian strutting with his tarragan, or cloak, depen- 
dent on one shoulder, and touching with impatient 
fingers his silver-sheathed arras ; the olive-visaged 
Asiatic, with his enormous turban and flowing robes, 
gazing, half with wonder and half with contempt, at 
some scarlet colonel of the newly-disciplined troops 
in his gorgeous, but awkward imitation of Frank 
uniforms ; the Greek, still servile, though no more a 
slave; the Nubian eunucl), and the Georgian page. 

In this chamber, attended by the drogueraan, who 
presented me, I remained about ten minutes — too short 
a time. I never thought I could have lived to wish to 
kick my heels in a ministerial antechambisr. Suddenly 
I was summoned to the awful presence of the pillar of - 
the Turkish Empire» the man who has the reputation 
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of being the mainsprinsf of the new system of rege- 
neration, the renowned Redscbid, an approved warrior^ 
a consummate politician, unrivalled as a dissembler in 
a country where dissimulation is the principal p^ortion 
of "moral culture. The hall wa9 vast, entirely covered 
with gilding and arabesques, inlaid with lortoise-shell 
and mother of pearl. Here, squatted up in a corner 
of the large divan, I bowed to a little, ferocious-look- 
ing, shrivelled, care-worn man^ plainly dressed, with a 
brow covered with wrinkled, and a countenancb clouded 
with anxiety and thought. .1 CRtered the shed-like 
divan of the kind, and comparatively insignificant 
Kalio Bey with a feeling of awe ; I seated myself on 
the divfin of the grand vizier of the Ottoman Empire, 
who, as my attendant informed me, had destroyed^-w 
the course of the last three months, not in war, " up- 
wards of four thousand of my acquaintance," with the 
self- possession of a morning visit. At a distance from 
us, in a group on his left-hand, were his secretary, and 
his immediate suite. The end of the saloon was lined 
with tchawooshes, or lackeys, in waiting, in crimson 
dresses with long silver canes. 

Some compliments passed between us. I congratU" 
lated his highness on the pacification of Albania, a^d 
he rejoined, that the peace of the world was his only 
object, and the happiness of his fellow-creatures his 
only wish. Pipes and coffee were then brought, and 
then his highness waved his hand, and in an instant the 
chamber was cleared. 

He then told me that he had read the letter, that the 
writer was one whom he much loved, and that I should 
join the army, although of course I was aware that, as 
a Frank, I could hold no command. I told him that 
such was not my desire, but that, as I intended to pro- 
ceed to Stamboul, it would be gratifying to me to feel 
that I had co-operated, however humbly^ in the cause of 
a sovereign whom I greatly admired. A Tartar now 
arrived with despatches, and I rose to retire, for I could 
perceiye that the vizier was overwhelmed with busi- 
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I, and although eourteous, moody and anxious. He 
did not press me to remain, but desired that I would 
go and vbit his son, Amin Pacha, to whose care he 
bad consigned me. 

Amin, Pacha of Yanina, was a youth of eighteen, 
but apparently ten years older. He was the reverse 
of his father : incapable in afiairs, refined in manners* 
plunged in debauchery, and magnificent in dr^ss. I 
found him surrounded by his favourites and flatterers, 
lolling on his divan in a fanciful hussar uniform of blue 
cloth covered with gold and diamonds, and worn under 
a Damascus pelisse of thick maroon silk, lined with 
white fox furs. I have seldom met with a man of more 
easy address, and more polished breeding. He paid 
many compliments to the Franks, and expressed his 
wish to make a visit to the English at Corfu. As I 
was dressed in regimentals^ he oflered to show me his 
collection of military costumes, which had been ntade 
for him principally at Vienna. He also ordered one of 
bis attendants to bring his manuscripf book of cavalry 
tactics, which were unfortunately all explained to me. 
I mention these slight traits to show how eagerly the 
modern Turks pique themselves on European civiliasa- 
tion. After smoking, and eating sweetmeats, a-custom 
indicative of friendship, he proposed that I should 
accompany him to the camp, where he was about to 
review a division of the forces. I assented. We de- 
scended together, and I found a boy with a barb mag« 
nificently caparisoned, waiting at the portal : of both 
of these Amin b^ged my acceptance. Mounting, we 
proceeded to the camp, nor do I think that the cortege 
of the young pacha consisted of less than a hundred 
persons, who were all either officers of his household, 
or of the cavalry regiment which he commanded. 
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I otADiT believe that the increased effieiencj of the 
Turkish troops compensates for their shorn splendour 
and sorry appearance. A shaven head, covered with 
a tight red cloth cap, a small blue jacket of coarse cloth, 
huge trowsers of the same materia], puckered out to the 
very stretch of art, yet sitting tight to the knee and cali^ 
mean accoutrements) and a pair of dingy slippers — be« 
hold the successor of the sup^b janissary ! Yet they 
perform tlieir manoeuvres with precision, and have strug« 
gled even with the Russian infantry with success. The 
officer makes a better appearance. His dress, although 
of the same fashion, is of scarlet, and of the finest cloth. 
It is richly embroidered, and the colonel w^ars upon his 
breast a star and crescent of diamonds. At the camp 
of Yanina, however, I witnessed a charge of delhis with 
their scimitars, and a more effective cavalry I neiyr 
wish to lead. 

We returned to the city, and I found that apartments 
were allotted to me in the palace, whither Lausanne 
and the rest had already repaired. In the evening the 
vizier sent to me the first singer in Turkey, with several 
musicians. The singer chanted for an hour in a wild^ 
piercing voice, devoid both of harmony and melody, a 
triumphant ballad on the recent massacre of Veli Bey 
and his rebel coadjutors. Nothing appears to me more 
frightful than Turkish music, yet it produces on those who 
are accustomed to it a very great effect, and my room 
was filled with strangers who hastened to listen to the 
enchanting and exciting strain. The Turkish music is 
peculiar and different from thiit of other Eastern natiolis* 
I have seldom listened to more simple and affecting 
melodies than those with Which the boatmen on the Nile 
are wont to sooth their labours. 

The dancing girls followed, and were more amiisiog» 
but I bad not then witnessed the Alwyn of Egypt. 
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A week flew away at Yanina in receiving and return- 
ing visits from pachas, agas, and selictars, in smoking 
pipes, sipping coffee, and tasting sweetmeats. Each 
day the vizier, or his son, sent me provisions ready 
prepared from their table, and indicated by some atten- 
tion their considerate kindness. There is no character 
in the world higher bred than a Turk of rank. Some 
of these men, too, I found extremely intelligent, deeply 
interested in the political amelioration of their country, 
and warni admirers of Peter the Great. I remember 
with pleasure the agreeable hours I have spent in the 
society of Mehemet Aga, Selictar of Uie Pacha of Le- 
panto, a warrior to whom th*e obstinate resistance of 
Varna is mainly to be attributed, and a remarkably en- 
lightened man. Yet even he could not emancipate 
himself from their fatalism. For I remember when 
once conversing with him on the equipments of the ca- 
valry, a subject in which he %as very much interested, 
I suggested to him the propriety of a corps of cuiras- 
•siers. " A cuirass cannot stop the ball that bears your 
fate," he replied, shrugging up his shoulder, and ex- 
claiming Mashallah ! 

While I was leading this novel and agreeable life, 
news arrived that the pacha of Scutari, who had placed 
himself at the head of the insurgent janissaries, and was 
the champion of the old party, had entered Albania at 
the head of sixtjT thousand men, to avenge the massacre 
ofthebevs. 



XV. 

The grand vizier set off the same night \^ith ten 
thousand men, reached Okhrida by forced marches, at- 
tacked and routed a division of the rebel troops before 
they supposed hinv to be apprised of their movements,' 
and again encamped at Monastir, sending urgent com- 
mands to Yanina for his son to advance with the rest 
of the i^rmy. We met his Tartar on our march, and 
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the diviflions soon joined. After a day's resti we ad* 
▼anced, and entered the pachalick of Scutari. 

The enemy, to our surprise, avoided aa engagement. 
The fierce, undisciplined warriors were frightened at 
our bayonets. They destroyed all before us, and hung 
with their vigilant cavalry on our exhausted rear. We 
had advanced on one side of Scutari ; on the other we 
had penetrated into Romelia. We carried every thing 
before us, but we were ki want of supplies, our soldiers 
were without food, and a skilful general and disciplined 
troops might have cut off all our communications. 

Suddenly the order was given to retreat. We re«- 
treated slowly, and in excellent order. Two regiments 
of the newly-organized cavalry, with whom 1 had the 
honour to act, covered the rear, and were engaged in 
almost constant skirmishing with the enemy. This 
skirmishing is very exciting. We concentrated, and 
again encamped at Okhrida. 

We were in hopes of now drawing the enemy into an 
engagement, but he was wary. In this situation the 
vizier directed that in the night a powerful division 
under the command of Mehemet, Pacha of Lepanto, he 
who stabbed Ali Pacha, should fallback to Monastir 
with the artillery, and take up a position in the moun- 
tains. The ensuing night his highness, after having pre- 
viously spiked some useless guns, scattered about some 
tents and baggage-wagons, and given a general ap- 
pearance of a hurried and disorderly retreat, withdrew 
in the same direction. The enemy instantly- pursued, 
rushed on, and attacked us fullof confidence. We con- 
tented ourselves by protecting our rear, but still re- 
treated, and appeared anxious to avoid an engagement. 
In the evening, having entered the mountain passes, 
and reached the post of the Pacha of Lepanto, we drew 
up in battle array. 

^ It was a cloudy morning among the mountains, and 
some time before the mist drew away. The enemy 
appeared to be in great force, filling Ui6 gorge through 
which we had retreated, and encamped <m all the neigh- 
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bourihg eminences. When they perceived m^ a large 
body instantly charged with the famous janissary shout» 
the terror gf which I confess. I was cold, somewhat 
exhausted, for I had tasted no food for two 'days, and 
for a moment my heart sank. 

They were received, to their surprise, by a well-di- 
rected discharge of artillery from our concealed bat- 
teries. 'They seemed checked. lOur ranks opened, 
and a body of five thousand fresh troops instantly 
charged them with the bayonet. This advance was 
sublime, and so exciting that, what with the shouts and 
cannonading, I grew mad, and longed to rush forward. 
The enemy gave way. Their great force was in cav- 
aliy, which could not act among the mountains. They 
were evidentiy astonished and perplexed. In a few 
minutes they were routed. The vizier gave orders for 
a general charge and pursuit, and in a few minutes I 
was dashing over the hills in rapid chace of all I could 
catch, cutting, firing, shouting, and quite ' persuaded 
that a battle was, after all, the most delightful pastime 
in the world. 

The masses still charging, the groups demanding 
quarter, the single horsemen bounding over the hills, 
the wild, scared niteeds without a rider, snorting and 
plunging, the dense smoke clearing away, the bright 
arms and figures flashing, ever and anon, in the moving 
•obscurity, the lyild shouts,' the strange and horrible 
spectacles, the solitary shots and shrieks now heard in 
the decreasing uproar, and the general feeling of en- 
ergy, and peril, and triumph — it was all wonderful, and 
was a glorious moment in existence. 

The enemy was scattered like chaff. To rally them 
was impossible ; and the chiefs, in despair, were fore- 
most in flight. They oflered no resistance, and the 
very men who, in the morning, would have been the 
first to attack a battery, sabre in hand, now yielded in 
numbers without a struggle to an individual. There 
was a great slaughter, arvast number of prisoners, and 
plunder without end. My tent was filled with rich 
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arms, and shawls, and stuffs^ and embroidered saddles. 
Lausanne and Tita were the next day both clothed in 
splendid Albanian dresses, and little Spiro plundered 
- the dead as became a modern Greek. 

I reached my tent, I dismounted from my horse, I 
leaned upon it from exhaustion. An Albanian came for- 
ward, and offered a flask of Zitza wine. I drank it at 
a draught, and assuredly experienced the highest sen- 
sual pleasure. I took up two Cachemire shawls, and a 
gun mounted in silver, and gave them to the Albanian. 
Lucky is he who is courteous in the hour of plunder ! 

The vizier I understood to be at Ochrida, and I re- 
paired to that post over the field of battle. The moon 
had risen, and tinged with its white light all the promi- 
nent objects of the scene of destruction ; groups of 
bodies, and, now and tlien, a pallid face, distinct and 
fierce ; steeds, and standards, and arms, and shattered 
wagons. Here and there a moving light showed that 
the plunderer was still at his work, and, occasionally 
seated on the carcass of a horse, and sometimes on the 
corpse of a human being, were some of the fortunate 
survivors, smoking with admirable coolness, as if there 
were not on earth such a fearTul mystery as death. 

I found the victorious Redschid seated on a carpel in 
the moonlight in a cypress grove, and surrounded by 
attendants', to whom4ie was delivering instructions, and 
distributing rewards. He appeared as calm and grave 
as usual. Perceiving him thus engaged, I mingled with 
the crowd, and stood a§ide, leaning on my sword ; but 
observing me, he beckoned to me to advance, and 
pointing to his carpet, he gave me the pipe of honour 
from his own lips. As I seated myself by his side, I 
could not he^ viewing this extraordinary man with 
great interest and curiosity. A short time back, at this 
very place, he had perpetrated an act which would 
have rendered him infamous in a civilized land ; the 
avengers meet him, as if by fate, on the very scene of 
his bloody treachery, and— he is victorious. What i$ 
life? 



So much for the battle of Bitoglia or Monutir, a ver j 

Iweitf fray, 'although not as much talked of as Austei^ 
itz or Waterloo, and- which probably would have re- 
mained unknown to the great mass of European readers, 
had not a young Frank gentleman mingled^ from a silly 
faocy, in its lively business. - 
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Thb efiect of the battle of Bitoglia was the complete 
pacification of Albania, and the temporary suppression 
of the conspiracies in the adjoining provinces. Had it 
been in the power of the porte to have supported, at 
this moment, its able and faithful servant, it is probable 
that the authority of the sultan would have been per- 
manently consolidated in these countries. As it is^ the 
finest regions in Europe are«still the prey of civil war, 
in too many instances excited by foreign powers, for 
their miserable purposes, against a prince, who is only 
inferior to Peter the Great, because he has profited by 
his example. 

For myself, perceiving that there was no immediate 
prospect of active service, I determined to visit Greece, 
and I parted from his highness with the hope that I might 
congratulate him at StambouL 
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A couirrBY of promontories, and gulfs, and islands 
clustering in an azure sea, a country of wooded vales 
and purple mountains, wherein the cities are built on 
plains, corered with olive woods, and at the base of an 
Acropolis, crowned with a temple or a tower. And 
there are quarries of white marble, and vines, and mach 
wild honey. And wherever you move is some fair 
and elegant memorial of the poetic past, a lone pillar on 
the. green and silent , plain once echoing with the tri* 



WBjilial sh6ut8 of sacred gameSy the tomb of a hero, or 
the&oe of a god* Clear is the sky, and fragrant is the' 
air, and, at all seosonSf^ihe magical scenery of this land 
is coloured with that moUow tint, aid invested with that 
pttisivo character^ which, in other countries, we con«' 
ceive to be. pecaliar to autumn, and which beautifully 
associate with the recollections of the past. Enchanting 
Greece! 
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In the Argolic Gulf 1 found myself in the very heart 
of the Greek tragedy : Nauplia and Sparta, the pleasant 
Argos, and the rich Mycene, the tomb of Agamemnon, 
and the palace of Clytemnestra. The fortunes of the 
house of Atreus form the noblest of all legends. I 
bdieve in that destiny before which the ancients bowed. 
Modem phik»ophy, witli its superficial discoveries, has 
infuaed into the breast of man a spirit of skepticism, but 
I think that, ere long, science will again become imagi- 
iiative« and that, as we become more profound, we may 
become also more credulous. Destiny is our,wili, and 
our will is our nature. The son who inherits the or« 
ganization of the father, will be doomed to the same 
fiNtunes as his sire, and again the mysterious matter in 
which his ancestors were moulded may, in other forms, 
by a neeessary attraction, act upon his fate. All is 
mystery, but he is a slave who will not struggle to 
penetrate the dark vail. 

' I quitted the Morea without regret It is covered 
with Venetian memorials, no'' more to me a source of 
jey, and bnnging back to my memory a country on 
which I AO kmger loved to dwell. I cast anchor in a 
sBudl but aecmre harbour. I landed. I climbed a hill. 
From it I looked' over a vast plain, covered with olivo 
weodsi and dKirtod by mountains. Some isolated hills, 
of very pletiiresquo form,ro8oin the plain at a distance 
ftom the. terauaatipg range. On one of these I beheld 
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a niagDificent temple bathed in the sunset. At tfa^ 
foot of the craggy steep pn which it redted was awaited 
city of considerable dimjensions, in front of whieb rose 
a Doric temple of Exquisite proportion, and apparently 
uninjured. The violet sunset threw over this scene a 
colouring becoming its loveliness, and, if possible, ki- 
cre9U3ing>its refined character; Independent of all asao- 
ciationSi it was the most beautiful spectacle that bad 
ever passed before'a vision always musing^'on sweet 
sights, yet I couW not forget that it was the bright capi- 
tal of my youthful dreams, the fragrant city of the violet 
crown^ tiie fair, the sparkling, the delicate Athens ! 
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The illusion vanished when I entered Athens. I 
found it in scarcely a less shattered condition than the 
lowns of Albania. Ruined streets, and roofless houses, 
and a scanty population. The women wero at Egina 
in security ; a few males remained behind to watch 
the fortune of war. The Acropolis had not been visited 
by travellers for nine years, and was open to inspection 
for the first time the very day I entered. li^ was still. in 
the possession of the Turks, but the Greek Commission 
had arrived to receive the keys of the fortress. The 
ancient remains have escaped better than we could hope.' 
The Parthenon and the other temples on the Acropolia 
have necessarily suffered in the sieges, but the injuiy in 
only in the detail ; the general ei^ct is not narred, 
although I observed many hundred shells and eannon- 
balls lying about. 

The Theseum has not been touched, aiu) looks, itt 
a short distance, as if it were just finished by Oimon. 
The sumptuous columns of the Olympium stiH rise front 
their stafely platform, but the Choragic mo«iument is 
sadly maimed, although, as I was assured, by English 
sailors, and not Eastern ^barbarians. Probably the 
same marine mopsters, who have CQmmeinorated their 



fatal visit to Egypt, and the name of the felLcraft that 
wafted them there, by covering the granite pillar of 
Pompey with gigantic characters inblack paint. 

The durability of. the Parthenoltis wonderful. A« 
fttr as 1 could observe, had it not been for the repeated 
Mirages of man, it might at this ^day liave been in as 
perfect condition as in the age of Pericles. 'Abstract 
time it hasr defied. Gilt and painted, with itff^pictures 
and votive statues, it must have been one of the most 
brilliant creations of human genius, ^et we err if we 
consider this famous building as an unparalleled effort 
of Grecian architecture. Compared with the temples 
of Ionia and the Sicilian fanes, compared even with 
the Olympium at its feet, the Parthenon coiil^ only 
rank as a church with a cathedral. ^ 

. In art, the Greeks wete the children of the Egyp- 
tiju». The day'may yet come when we shall do justice 
to the high powers of that mysterious and imaginative 
people. The origin of Doric and Ionic invention must 
be traced amid the palaces of Carnac and the temples 
of Luxoor. For myself I confess I ever gaze upon the 
marvels of art with a feeling of despair. With horror 
I remember that, through some mysterious necessity, 
civilization seems to have deserted the most favoured 
regions and the choicest intellects. . The Persian whose 
very being is poetry, the Arab whose subtle mind could 
penetrate into the^ very secret shrine of nature, the 
Greek whose acute perceptions seemed granted only 
for the creation of the lieautifiil — these are now un« 
lettered slaves in barbarous lands. The arts are yielded 
to the flat-nosed Franks. ' And they toil, and study, 
and invent, theories to account lor their own incompe- 
tence. Now it is the climate, now the religion, now 
die government, every thing but the truth, every thing 
but the mortifying suspicion that their organization 
may be different, and that they may be as distinct a 
race from their models, asihey undoubtedly are* from 
the Kalmuck and the Negro. 
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XX. 

WiiAT£V£K may bave been the faults of the atidant 
governments, they were in closer relation to the tiaiai, 
to the countries, and to the governed, than ours. The 
ancients invented their governments according to their 
wants ; the moderns have adopted foreign policies, and 
then modelled thdir conduct upon this borrowed regula* 
tion. This circumstance has occasioned our manneii 
and our customs to be so confused, and absurd, and uo* 
philosophical. What business had we, for instance, to 
adopt the Roman law ? — a law foreign to our mannertf 
and consequently disadvantageous. He, who pro- 
foundly meditates upon the situation of modem Europe, 
will also discover how productive of misery has been 
the senseless adoption of oriental customs by northerft 
people. Whence came that divine right of kings, 
which has deluged so many countries with blood ^ 
that pastoral and Syrian law of tithes, which may yet 
shake the foundation of so many ancient institutions t 



XXI. 

Even as a child, I was struck by the absurdity of 
modern education. The duty of education is to give 
ideas. When our limited intelligence was confined !• 
the literature of two dead languages, it was necessary 
to acquire those languages in order to obtain the 
knowledge which they embalmed. But notr each 
nation has its literature, each nation possesses, writteA 
in its own tongue, a record of all knowledge, and 
specimens of every modification of invention. Let 
education, then, be confined to that national iiterature, 
and we should soon perceive the beneficial effbots of 
this revolution upon the mind of the student. Sludf 
would then be a profitable delight. I pity the poor 
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Gothic Tictim of the grammar and the lexicon. The 
Greeks, who were masters of composition, were igno- 
rant of all languages but their own. They concentrated 
, their study of the genius of expression upon one tongue. 
To llus they owe that blended simplicity and strength 
of style, which the imitative Romans, with all their 
splendour, never attained. 

To die few, however, who have leisure or inclination 
to study foreign literatures, I will not recommend them 
the English, the Italian, the German, since they may ' 
rightly answer, that all these have been in great part 
founded upon the classic tongues, and therefore it is 
wise to asclend to the fountain-head ; but I will ask 
them for what reason they would limit their experience 
to the immortal languages of Greece and Rome ? Why 
not study the Oriental? Surely, in the pages of the 
Persians and the Arabs, we might discover new sources 
of emotion,^ new modes of expression, new trains of 
ideas, new principles of invention, and new bursts of 
fancy. 

These are a few of my meditations amid the ruins 
of Athens. They will disappoint those who might 
justly expect an ebullition of classic rapture from one 
who has gazed upon Marathon by moonlight, and 
sailed upon the free waters of Salamis. I regret their 
disappointment, but I have arrived at an age when I 
can think only of the future. A mighty era is at hand, 

Prepared by the blunders of long centuries. Ardently 
hope that the necessary change in human existence 
may be effected by the voice of philosophy alone : but 
I tremble, and I am silent. Tiiero is no bigotry so 
terrible as the bigotry of a country that flatters itself 
that it is philosophical. 

L2 
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XXII. 

Understahding that the Turkish squadrcm I Mk at 
Prevesa had arrived in the Negropont, I passed oter, 
and paid a visit to its commander, with whom I wav 
acquainted, Ilalil Pacha. IlaHl informed me that all 
remained quiet in Albania, but that Redschid did. ncrt 
venture to return. Ho added, that he himself was 
about to sail for' Stamboul immediately, and propased 
that I should accompany him. His offer suited me, 
and as the wind was fair,, in a few hours we were all 
on board. 

I had a moat splendid view of Sunium, its colutBiis 
against a dark cloud looked like, undriven snow, and 
we were soon among the Cyclades. Sixteen islands 
were in sight, and we were now making our course m 
the heart of them. An archipelago fay sunset is lovely 
— ^small isles of purple and gold studding the glowing 
waters. The wind served well through the night, but 
we were becalmed the next day off Mitylene. In the 
afternoon, a fresh breeze sprung up and carried us ta 
the Dardanelles. 

We were yet, I believe, upwards of a hundred miles 
from Constantinople. What a road to a great city ! 
narrower and much longer than the Straits of Gibraltar, 
but not with such sublime shores. Asia and Europe 
look more kindly on each other than Europe and ber 
more sultry sister. I found myself, the next mornings 
becalmed off Troy : a vast, hilly, uncultivated plain, a 
scanty rill, a huge tumulus, some shepherds and th^ 
flocks— rbehold the kingdom of Priam, and the suc- 
cessors of Paris ! 

A signal summoned us on board, the wind was fair 
and fresh. We scudded along with great swiftness, 
passing many towns ^d fortresses. Each dome, .each 
minaret, I thought was Constantinople. At last it 
came ; we were in full sight. Masses of habitatioiw, 
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grouped oo gentle acclWitiesy rose on all sides out <tf 
Uie water» part in Asia, part in Europe ; a gay and 
coirfused vision of red buildings, and dark-green cypress 
groves^ booded domes, and millions of minarets. As 
we approached, the design became more obvious. 
The groups formed themselves into three considerable 
citiesv intersected by arms of the sea. Down one of 
Ibese^ rounding the seraglio point, our vessel held her 
course. We seemed to glide into the heart of the 
oapital. The water was covered with innuma^ble 
boats as swift as gondolas, and far more gay, curiously 
oarved, and richly gilt. In all parts swarmed a showy 
popoAttion. The characteristic of the whole scene 

. was brilliancy. The houses glittered, the waters 
sparkled, and flocks of white and sacred birds glanced 
in the golden air, and skimmed over the blue wave. 

* On one side of the harbour was moored the Turkish 
fleet, dressed out in all their colours. Our course 
was ended, and we cast our anchor in the famous 
CfoMen Horn. 



XXHL 

Me picture can ever convey a just idea of Constan- 
tinople. I have seen several that are faithful, as far as 
thoy extend, but the most comprehensive can only ex* 
hil^t a small portion of ^is extraordinary city. By 
land or by water, in every direction, passing up the 
Golden Horn to the valley of Sweet Waters, or pro« 
ceeding on the other han<J down the famous Bosphorus 
to Buyukdere, and Terapia, to the£uxine, what infinite 
Mvekyl New kiosks, new hills,. new windings, new 
groves of cypress, and new forests of chestnut, open 

•D all sides. 

The two most wonderful things at Constantinople 
are the Besphorus and the Bazaar. Conceive the 
ocean a s^eaa not broader than the Rhine, with shores 
with eU the beauty and variety of tliat river, runaiBg 
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between gentle slopes covered with rich woods, gar^ 
densy and summer palaces, cemeteries, and mosques, 
and villi^es, and bounded by sublime mountains.^. The 
view of the Euxine from the heights of Terapia, just 
seen through the end of the straits, is like gazing upon 
eternity. . 

The bazaar is of a different order, but not less re- 
markable, i never could obtain from a Turk any 
estimate of the ground it covered. Several in the habit 
of daily attendance have mentioned to me that they 
often find themselves in divisions they. have not before 
visited. Fancy a Parisian panorama passage, fancy 
perhaps a square mile covered with these arcades^ in- 
tersecting each other in all directions, and full of ei^mr 
product of the empire, from diamonds to dates. This 
will give you some idea of the great bazaar at Con- 
stantinople. The dealers, in every possible costume, 
sit cross-legged on their stalls, and dealers in the same 
article usually congregate together. The arm<turers, 
the grocers, the pipcmakers, the jewellers, the shawl- 
sellers, the librarians, all have their distinct -quarter. 
Now you walk along a range of stalls, filled with the 
most fanciful slippers, cloth and leather of all colours 
embroidered with gold, or powdered with pearls : now 
you are in a street of confectionary, and now you are 
cheapening a Damascus sabre in the bazaar of arms, 
or turning over a vividly-illuminated copy of Hafiz in 
that last strong-hold of Turkish bigotry, the quartev of 
the venders of the Koran. The magnificence, novelty, 
and variety of the goods on sale, the whole nation of 
shopkeepers all in different dress, the crowds of buyers 
from all parts of the world — I onlyJiint at these traits. 
Here every people has a characteristic costume. 
Tu^ks, Greeks, Jews, and^Armenians are the staple 
population, the latter are numerous. The Armenians 
wear round, and very unbecoming black caps, and 
flowing robes ; the~ Jews a black hat wreathed with a 
white handkerchief; the Greeks black turbans. The 
Turks are fond of dress/ and indulge in ill coralnnt- 
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iMMMi of eostiime. Of late, among the young men in 
the capita], it haa been the fashion to discard the huge 
UirbAD, and the ample robes, and they hare formed an 
exceedingly ungraceful dress upon the Fqink. But 
vast numbers cling to the national costume, especially 
the Asiatics, renowned for the prodigious height and 
multifarious folds o£ their head^gear. 



XXIV. 

Halii* Pacha, paid me a visit one day at my resi- 
dttice on the Bosphorus, and told me that he bad 
fiiebtioned my name to the sultan, who had expressed 
a deeire to see me. As it is not etiquette for the 
padiahah to receive Franks, I was of course as sensible 
of the high honour as I was anxious to become ac» 
quainted with the extraordinary man who was about to 
confer it. 

The sultan was at this moment at a palace on the 
Boaphorus, not far from Tophana. Hither on the ap- 
pointed day I repaired with Halil, and the drogueman 
^ tbe porte. We were ushered into a chamber, where 
a principal officer of the household received us, and 
wbere I smoked out of a pipe tipped with diamonds, 
and sipped cofiQse perfumed with roses in cups studded 
with previous stones. . 

. 'When we had remained here for about half an hour, 
Muatapha, the private secretary and favourite of the 
sohan, entered, and after saluting us^ desired us to fol- 
low him. We proceeded along a corridor, at the end of 
wMch stood two-or three .eunuchs, richly dressed, and 
then the door opened, and I found myself in an apart- 
ment of moderate size, painted with indifferent ara- 
beaquea in fresco, aiid surrounded with a divan of crim* 
son velvet and gold. Beated upon this, with bis feet on 
ihm ground, his arms folded, and in a hussar dress, was 
the grand signer. 

As we entered, he slightly touched his heart, accord* 
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iog to the fashion of the Orientals, ^nd Mtistapfaa, set- 
ting us an example, desired us to seat ourselves. I 
fancied, and I was afterward assured of the correctness 
of my observation, that the sultan was v^r^ much con- 
strained, and very little at his ease. The truth is, he is 
totally unused to interviews with strangers, and this was 
for him a more novel situation than for mc. His con- 
straint wore off as conversation proceeded. He asked 
a great many questions, and often laughed, turning round 
to Mustapha with a familiar'nod when my replies pleased 
liim. He inquired much about the Albanian . war. 
Without flattering ray late" commander, it was in my 
power to do him service. He asked me what^ervice I had 
before seen, and was evidently surprised when I informed 
him I was only an amateur. He then mad^maify in- 
quiries as to the European forces, and, as I answered 
them, I introduced some opinions on politics which in- 
terested him. He asked me who I was. I told him I 
was the son of the prime minister of , a pow^ 
idways friendly to the Ottoman. His eyes sparkled, 
and he repeated several times, " It is well, it is well ; -' 
meaning, I suppose, that he did not repent of the inter- 
view. He told me that in two years' time he should 
have two hundred thousand regular infantry. That if 
the Russian war could have been postponed another year, 
he should have beat the Muscovites ; that die object of 
the war was to crush his schemes of regeneratibn ; that 
he was betrayed at Adrianople as well as' at Varna. 
He added that he had only done what Peter the Great 
had done before him, and that Peter was thwarted by 
unsucceseful wars, yet at last succeeded. 

I, of course, expressed my. conviction that his high* 
ness would be as fortunate. 

The padioha then abruptly said that all his subjects 
should have equal rights, that there should be no differ- 
ence between Moslemin and infideJ, that all who con* 
tributed to the governnent had a right to the same pro- 
tection. - 
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Her^ Muslapha nodded to Halil, and we rose* and 
bowing, quitted the presence of a really great man.* 

I found, at the portal, a fine Arabian, two Cacfaemire 
shawls, a Scarlet cloak of honour, ^with the collar 
embroidered with gold, and fastened with diamond 
clasps, a sabre, and two superb pipes. This was my 
reward for charging with the Turkish cavalry at Bitoglia* 



XXV. 

Oitx of the most curioud things at Constantinople is 
the power you have in the capital of the East of placing 
yourselves in ten minutes in a lively Frank town. Such 
is Pera. I passed there the winter months of December 
and January in very agreeable and intelligent society. 
My health improved, btit my desire of wandering in- 
creased. I began to think that I should now never be 
able to settle in life. The desire of fame did not re- 
vive. I felt no intellectual energy, I required nothing 
more than to be amused. And having now passed four 
or five months at Stamboul, and seen all its wonders, 
from the interior of its rnosques to the dancing dervishes, 
I resolved to proceed. So, one cold morning of Feb- 
ruary, I crossed over to Scutari, and pressed my wander- 
ing foot upon Asia. 
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I. 

I WAS now in the great peninsula of Asia Minor, a 
country admirably fortified by nature, abounding in 
vast, luxuriant, and enchanting plains, from which a 
scanty population derive a difficult subsistence, md 
watered by broad rivers rolling through solitude. 

As I journeyed along I could not refrain firmn con- 
trasting the desolation of the present with the refine- 
ment of the past, and calling up a vision of the ancient 
splendour of this famous country. I beheld those glo- 
rious Greek federations that covered the provinces of 
the coast with their rich cultivation and brilliant ciiies» 
Who has n<5t heard of the green and bland Ionia, and 
its still more fruitful, although less picturesque sister^ 
the rich iEolia ? Who has not heard of the Tane of 
Ephesus, and the Anacreontic Teios ; Chios, with its 
rosy wine, and Cnidos, with its rosy goddess ? Colo- 
phon, Priene, Phocasa, Samos, Miletos, the splendid 
Halicarnassus, and the sumptuous Cos — magnificent 
cities abounding in genius and luxury, and all that 
polished refinement that ennobles life ? Everywhere 
around these free and famous citizens dissenpinated 
their liberty and their genius, in the savage Tauris, and 
on the wild shores of Pontus ; on the banks of the 
Borysthenes, and by the waters of the rapid Tyras* 
The islands in their vicinity shared their si^endour and 
their felicity ; the lyric Lesbos, and Tenedos with its 
woods and vines, and those glorious gardens^ the fi>rttt* 
nate Cyprus and the prolific Rhodes. 
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Under the empire of Rome, the peninsula of Asia 
did not enjoy a less eminent prosperity. The interior 
provinces vied in wealth and civilization with the 
ancient colonies of the coast. Then the cavalry of 
Cappadocia and Paphlagonia were famous as the Ly- 
cian mariners, the soldiers of Pontus, and the bowmen 
of Armenia ; then Galatia sent forth her willing and 
welcome tribute of corn, and the fruitful Bithynia 
rivalled the Pamphjlian pastures, the vines of Phrygia, 
and the Pisidianjolives. Tarsus, Ancyra, Sardos, Cae- 
•area, Sinope, Amisus, were the great and opulent 
capitals of these flourishing provinces.. Alexandria 
rose upon the ruins of Troy, and Nic83a and Nicodemia 
ranked with the most celebrated cities. 

And now the tinkling bell of the armed and wan- 
dering caravan was the only indication of human 
existence ! 

It is in such scenes as these, arilid the ruins of ancient 
splendour, and the recollection of vanished empire, 
that philosophers have pondered on the nature of gov- 
ernment, and have discovered, as they fancied, in the 
consequences of its various forms, the causes of dura- 
tion or of decay, of glory or of humiliation. Freedom, 
■ays the sage, will lead to prosperity, and despotism 
to destruction. 

Yet has this land been regulated by every form of 
government that the ingenuity of Qian has devised. 
The federal republic, the military empire, the oriental 
despotism, have in turn controlled its fortunes. The 
deputies of free states have here assembTed in some 
universal temple which was the bond of union between 
their cities; here has the proconsul presided at his high 
tribunal ; and here the pasha reposes in his divan. The 
Pagan fane, and the Christian church, and the Turkish 
mosque, have here alike been erected to form the opin- 
ions of the people. The legends of Chaos and Olym- 
pus are forgotten, the sites of the Seven Churches cannot 
•fen be tracedi and all that is left are the revelations of 
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the son of Kahrida, a volume^ the whole objeet of which 
18 to coDvert man into a fanatic slave. 

Is there then no hope? Is it an irrevociible doonf, 
that society shall be created only to be destroyed ? 
When I can accept such a dogma, let me also belieTO 
that the beneficent Creator is a> malignant demon. Let 
ns meditate more deeply, let us at length discover that 
no society can long sulraist that is based upon meta- 
physical absurdities. 

The law that regulates man must be founded on m 
knowledge of his natureyt)r that law leads him to ruin* 
What is the nature of man ? In every clime and in 
every creed we shall find a new definition. 

Before me is a famous treatise on Human Nature, by 
a professor of Konigsberg. No one has more pro- 
foundly meditated on the attributes of his subject. It 
is evident that in the deep study of his own intelli- 
gence, he has discovered a noble method of expounding 
that of others. Yet when I close his valumes, can I 
conceal from myself that all this time I have been study- 
ing a treatise upon the nature — not of man,.but — of a 
German ? 

What then ! Is the German a different animal from 
the Italian ? Let me inquire in turn whether you con- 
ceive the negro of the Gold Coast to be the same 
being as the Esquimaux, who tracks his way over the 
Polar snows ? 

The most successful legislators are those who have 
consulted the genius of the people. But is it possible 
to render that whith is the occasional consequence 
of fine observation, the certain result of scientific 
study ? 

One thing is quite certain, that the systeni we have 
hitherto pursued to attain a knowledge of man has en- 
tirely failed. Let us disembarrass ourselves of that 
^< moral philosophy," which has filled so many volumes 
with words. History will always remain a pleasant 
pastime ; it never could have been a profitable study. 
To study man from the past is to suppose, that man is 

M2 
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«ver the Mme animaly which I do not. Those wIk> 
speculated otf the career of Napoleon had ever a dog's- 
0ared annalist to refer to. The past equally proved 
that he was both a Cromwell and a Washington. Pro- 
phetic past ! He turned out to be the first. But sap- 
pose be had been neither ; suppose he had proved a 
Sylhi? . ^ 

Man is an animal, and his nature must be studied as 
that of all other animals. The Almighty Creator has 
breathed his spirit into us, and we testify our gratitude 
for this choiiSe boon by never deigning to consider what 
may be the nature of our intelligence. The philoso- 
pher, however, amid this darkness, ^ill not despair. 
He will look forward to an age of rational laws and 
beneficent education. He will remember that all the 
truth he has attained has been by one process. He 
will also endeavour to become acquainted with himself 
by demonstration, and not by dogma. 



n. 

Ons fair spring morning, with a clear blue sky and 
an ardent but not intense sun, I came in sight of the 
whole coast of Syria ; very high and mountainous^ and 
die loftiest ranges covered with snow. 

I had sailed from Smyrna through its lovely gulf, 
▼aster and more beautiful than the Ambracian, found 
■syself in a new Archipelago, the Sporades, and having 
Tisited Rhodes and Cyprus, engaged, at the last isl- 
and, a pilot, to take us to the most convenient Syrian 
port. 

Syria is, in fact, an immense chain of mountains, 
extending fi'om Asia Minor to Arabia. In the course 
of this great chain, an infinity of branches constantly 
detach themselves from the parent trunk, forming on 
each side, either towards the desert or the sea, beautiful 
and fertile plains. Washed by the Levantine wave, 
on one side we behold the once luxurious Antioch^ now 



a small -and Aingy Turkish town. The traveller earn 
no longer wander in tlie voluptuous woods of Daphne. 
The palace and the garden pass away with the refined 
genius and the delieate taste that create them, but Na- 
tare is eternal, and even yet the valley of the Orontes 
ofiersy under the glowing light of an eastern day, scenes 
of picturesque beauty that Switzerland cannot surpass. 
The hills of Laodicea, once famous for their wine, are 
.Sfow celebrated for producing the choicest tobacco of 
the East. Tripoli is a flourishing town, embosomed in 
wild groves of Indian figs, and famoua for*its fruits and 
silks. Advancing along the coast we reach the ancient 
Berytus, whose tobacco vies with Laodicea, and whose 
silk surpasses that of Tripoli. We arrive at all that 
remains of the superb Tyre ; a small peninsula and a 
mud village. The famous Acre is still the most im- 
portant place upon the coast, and Jaffa, in spite of so 
many wars, is yet fragrant amid its gardens and groves 
of lemon*trees. 

The towns on the coast have principally been built 
on the sites and ruins of the ancient cities whose names 
they bear. None of them have sufficient claims to the 
character of a cdpital ; but on the other side of the 
mountains we find two of the most important of orien- 
tal cities — the populous Aleppo and the delicious Da* 
mascus ; tior must we forget Jerusalem, that city sacred 
in so many creeds ! 

In ancient remains, Syria is only inferior to Egypt 
All have heard of the courts of Baalbec, and the co- 
lumns of Palmyra. Less known, because only recently 
visited, and visited with extreme danger, are the vast 
ruins of magnificent cities in the Arabian vicinity of 
the Lake Asphaltites. 

The climate of this country is various as its forma- 
tion. In the plains, is of\en experienced that intense 
heat so fatal td the European invader; yet the snow 
that seldom falls upon the level ground, or falls only to 
vanish, rests upon the heights of Lebanon, and, in the 
higher land^, it b not difficult at all times to discover 
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exacdy the tetnperature you desire. I traTelled ia 
Syria at the commencement of the'yjear^ when the short, 
but violent rainy season had just ceased. It is not 
-«asy to conceive a more beautiful and fruitful land. 
The plains were covered with that fresh green tint so 
rare binder an Eastern sky, the orange and lemon-trees 
were clothed both with fruit and blossom, and then too 
I first b^eld the huge leaf of the banana, and tasted, 
for the first time, the delicate flavour of its unrivalled 
fruit. From the greatextent of the country, and the 
consequent variation of clime, the Syrian can always 
command a succession, as well as a variety of luxuries* 
The season of the pomegranate will commence in 
Antioch when it ends in Jafik, and when you have ex* 
bausted the-figs of Beiroot, you can fly to the gardens 
of Damascus. Under the worst government that per- 
haps ever oppressed its subjects, Syria still brings forth 
the choice productions of almost every clime; com 
and cotton, maize and rice, the sugar-cane of the An- 
tilles, and the indigo and cocheniHe of Me^Lico. The 
.plains of Antioch and of Palestine are covered with 
woods of the finest olives, the tobaccos of the coast 
are unrivalled in any country, and the mountains of 
Lebanon are clothed with white mulberry-trees, that 
afford the richest silks, or with vineyards that yield a 
wine that justly bears the name of Golden. 

The inhabitants of this country are various as its 
productions, and its mutable fortunes. The Ottoman 
conqueror is now the lord, and rules the posterity of 
the old Syrian Greeks and of the Arabs, who were 
themselves once predominant. In the mountains, the 
independent and mysterious Druses live in freedom 
under their own emir, and, in the ranges near Antioch, 
we find the Ansaree tribes, who, it is whispered, yet 
celebrate the most singular rites of paganism. In the 
deserts around Aleppo wander the pastoral Kourd and 
the warlike Turkman, and from Tadmor to Gaza, the 
whole Syrian desert is traversed by the famous Bedouin. 

There is a charm in oriental life, and it .is— repoa©. 



Upon me, who had been bred in. the artificinl circles of 
corrupt civilization, and who bad so freely indulged the 
course of my impetuous passions, this character made 
a very forcible impression. Wandering over thosd 
plains and deserts, and sojourning in those silent and 
beautiful cities, I experienced all that serenity of mind 
which I^can conceive to be the enviable portion of the 
old age of a virtuous life. The memory of the wear- 
ing «ares; and corroding anxieties, and vaunted excite* 
ment of European life, filled* me with pain. Keenly I 
felt the* vanity and littleness of all human plans and 
aspirations. Truly may I say, that on the plains of 
Syria, I parted for ever with my ambition. The calm 
enjoyment of existence appeared to me, as it now does, 
the highest attainable felicity ; nor can I conceive that 
any thing could tempt me from my solitude, and induce 
me once more to mingle with mankind, with whom, I 
fear, I have toc^ little in common, but the strong con- 
viction that the fortunes of my race' depended on my 
effort, or that f could materially advance that great 
amelioration of their condition, in the practicability of 
' which I devoutly believe. -- 



III. 

I OAUOPED over an illimitable plain, covered with a 
vivid, though scanty pasture, and fragrant with aro- 
matic herbs. A soft) fresh breeze danced on my cheek,^ 
and brought vigour to my frame. Day afler day I 
journeyed, and met no sign of human existence, no 
village, no culture, no resting-place, not even a tree. 
Day after day I journeyed, and the land indicated no 
termination. At an immense distance, the sky and 
the earth mingled in a uniform horizon. Sometimes, 
indeed, a rocky vein shot out of the soil ; sometimes, 
indeed, the land would swell into long undulations ; 
sometimes, indeed, from a dingle of wild busheS| a 
gaselle would rush forward, stare, and bound away. • . 
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Soeh was my first wandering in the Syrian deeert ! 
But remember it was the burst of spring. I could 
conceive nothing more, delightful, nothing more unlike 
what I had anticipated. The heat was never intense^ 
the breeze was ever fresh and sweet, the nocturnal 
heavens luminous and clear to a degree which it is im- 
possible to describe. Instead of that uniform appear* 
ance, and monotonous splendour I bad hitherto so 
often gaEcd on, the stars were of different tints and 
forms. Some were green, some white, some red ; and, 
instead of appearing as if they only studded a v)ist and 
azure vault, I clearly distinguished them, at di^erent 
distances, floating in ether. 

I no longer Mrondered at the love of the Bedouins for 
their free and- unsophisticated earth. It appeared to 
me, that I could have lived in the desert 4br ever. At 
night we rested. Our camels bore us water in goat- 
skins, cakes of fuel, wliich they themselves produced, 
and scanty, although sufficient, provisions. We lit our 
fire, pounded our coffee, and smoked our pipes, while 
others prepared our simple meal,l>read made at the 
instant, and on the ciuders, a slice of dried meat, and 
a few dates. 

I have described the least steril of the deserts, and I 
have described it at the most -favourable period. In 
general, the soil of the Syrian wilderness is not absolutely 
Darren. The rains cover it with verdure, but these 
occur only for a very few weeks, when the rigour of a 
winter day arrests the clouds, and they dissolve into 
showers. At all other seasons they glide over the 
scorched and heated plain,Vhich has neither hills nor 
trees to attract them. Ur' is tlien the want of water 
which is the occasion of this sterility. In the desert 
there is not even a brook, springs are rare, and gen- 
erally brackish, and it is on the artificial, wells, stored 
by the rains, that the wanderer chiefly depends. 

From the banks of the Euphrates to the shores of 
the Red Sea; from the banks of the Nile to the Per- 
sian Gulfy over a spread of country' three times the ex* 
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teDt of Germany I natare, without an interTal^ ceases to 
produce. Beneficent nature ! Let us not wrong her ; 
tor even in* a land apparently so unfavoured, exists a 
numerous and happy race. As you wander along, the 
appearance of the desert -changes. The wilderness, 
which is comparatively fertile in Syria, becomes rocky 
when you enter Arabia^ and sandy as you proceed. 
Here, in some degree, we meet with the terrible idea of 
the desert prevalent in Eulrope ; but it is in Africa, in 
the vast and unexplored regions of Libya and Zahara,. 
that we must seek for that illimitable and stormy ocean 
of overwhelming eand, which we associate with the 
popular idea of the desert. 

The sun was nearly setting when an Arab horseman, 
armed with his long lance, was suddenly' observed on 
an eminence in the distance. He galloped towards us, 
wheeled round and round, scudded away, again ap- 
proached, and our guide, shouting, rode forward to meet 
him. They entered into earnest conversation, and then 
joined us. Abdallah, the guide, informed me that this 
was an Arab of the tribe I intended to visit, and that we 
were very near their encampment. 

The desert was here broken into bushy knolls, which 
limited the view. Advancing, and mounting the low 
ridge on which we had at first observed the Bedouin, 
Abdallah pointed out to me, at no great distance, a 
large circle of low black tents, which otherwise 1 might 
not have observed, or have mistaken them in the decep- 
tive twilight for some natural formation. On the lefl 
of the encampment was a small grove of palm-trees, 
and when he had nearly gained the settlement, a pro- 
cession of women in long blue robes, covering with one 
band their faces with their vails, and with the other 
supporting on their heads a tall and classically formed 
vase, advanced, with a bpautiful melody, to the fi>un<t 
tain, which was screened by the palm4rees. 

The dogs barked, some dark faces and long match- 
locks suddenly popped up behind the tents. The Be« 
^ouiui with a shout, gallopecl into the eiicampment; and 
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•000 xtappeared with several of bis trUie. We Hb- 
mouDted- I entered the interior court of the •camp, 
which was filled with camels and goats. There wore 
few persons visible, although, as I was ccmductted along 
to the tent of the chief, I detected many faces staring 
at me from behind the curtains of their tents. ~ The 
pavilion of the sheik was of considerable size. He 
himself was a man advanced, in years, but hale and 
lively ; his long white b^ard curiously contrasting vrith 
his dark visage. He received m^sitting on a mat, his 
■on standing on his right-hand, without his slippexs, 
and a young grandchild squatting by his ade. 

He welcomed me with the usual oriental salutatimii 
touching his forehead, his mouth, and his heart, while 
be exclaimed, ^< Salam ;" thus indicating that all ^s 
faculties and feelings were devoted to me. He mo- 
tioned that we should seat ourselves on the unoccupied 
mats, and taking from his mouth a small pipe of date 
wood, gave it to his son to bear to me. A servant in* 
stantly began pounding coffee. I then informed him, 
through Abdallah, that having heard of his hospitality 
and happy, life, I had journeyed even from Damascus 
to visit him ; that I greatly admired the Bedouin char- 
actj^r, and I eulogized their valour, their independence, 
their justice, and their simplicity. 

He answered that he liked to be visited by Franks, 
because they were wise men, and requested^iat I woukl 
feel his pulse. 

I performed this ceremony with becoming gravity, 
and inquired whether he were indisposed. He said 
that he was well, but that he might be better. I toU 
him that his pube was healthy and strong for one of hie 
age, and I begged to examine his tongue, whieb greatly 
pleased him, and he obs^ved that he was eighty years 
of age, and could ride as well, aud aa long as his son* 

Coffee was now brought I ventured to praise it. 
He said it was well for those who had not wine. 
I observed that wine was not suited to these climes^ 
and that alUwugh a Fcank, I bad mys^ renounced it. 
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Bf ftnfir«Nd that the Franlis were fond of wine, but 
thet tot bis part be had never taated it, although he 
riKHild like onee. 

I regretted that I epald not ayail myself of this deli" 
eete btnty bat Lausanne produced a bottle of eau-de- 
eokigne, and I offered him a glass. He drank it with 
great graYity^ and asked for some for his son, observing 
it was good raki, but not wine. I' suspected from this 
thi^ he was not totally unacquainted with the flavour of 
the forbidden liquor, and I dared to remark with a 
SflSile that raki had one advantage over wine, that it was 
■oi forbidden by the prophet. Unlike the Turks^ who 
never understand a jest^ he smiled, and then said that 
the book (meaning the Koran) was good for men who 
lived in citiesy but that God was everywhere. 

Several men now« entered the tent, leaving their slip- 
pers on the outside, and some saluting the scheik as they 
passed, seated themselves. 

I now inquired after horses, and asked him whether 
he could assist me in purchasing some of the true breed. 
The old scheik's eyes sparkled as he informed me that 
he possessed four mares of pure blood, and that he would 
sol part with one, not even for fifty thousand piastres. 
After this hint I was inclined to drop the subject, but 
the scheik seemed interested by'it, and inquired if the 
Franks had any horses? 

. I answered that some Frank nations were famous 
for their hones, and mentioned the English, who had 
bved a superb race from the Arabs. He said he had 
heard of the English, and asked me which was the 
greatest nation of the Franks ? I told him there were 
several equally powerful, but perhaps that the English 
nation might be fairly described as tbotmost important. 
He answered, *^Ajl on the sea, but dot on land." 

I was surprised by the general knowledge indicated 
by this remark, and more so when he further observed 
that there was another nation stronger by land. I men- 
tioned the Russians. He had not heard of them, not- 
withsymfag the moni WW With tb« Port«. The 

Voii.n.-N 
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French ? I iRquired. He knew the Fr^nchf tud then 
told me he had been at the tiege of Acre, which ex- 
plained all tbii intelligence. He then inquired if I 
were din Englishman ? I told him m j conntry, but Mras 
not astonished that he had never heard of it/ I ob- 
served that when the old man spoke, he was watched 
by his followers with the greatest attention, and they 
grinned with prid^ahd exaltation at his knowledge of 
Uie Franks, showing their white teeth, elevating their 
eyes, and exchanging looks of wonder. 

Two women now entered the test, at which I was 
surprised. They had returned from the fountain, and 
wore small black masks, which covered the upper part 
of their face. They knelt down at the fire, and made 
a cake of bread, which one of them handed to me. I 
now offered to the scheik my own pipe, which Lausanne 
had prepared. Coffee was agun handed, and a prepa- 
ration of sour milk and rice, not nnpalatable. 

I offered the scheik renewed compliments on his 
mode of life, in order to maintain conversation ; for the 
chief, although like the Arabs in general, of a very 
lively temperament, had little of the curiosity of what 
are considered the more civilized orientals, and asked 
very few questions. 

^* We are content," said the scheik. 

** Then, believe me, you are in the condition of no 
other people," I replied. 

'^ My children," said the scheik, '^ hear the words 
of this wise man ! If we lived with the Turks," con- 
tinued the chieftain, ^^ we should have more gold and 
silver, and more clothes, and carpets, and baths ; but 
we should not have justice and liberty. Our luxuries 
are few, but oun wants are leas." 

<* Yet you have neither priests nor lawyers ?" 

<^ When men are pure, laws are useless : when mep 
are corrupt, laws are broken." 

" And for priests ?" 

" Gpd is everywhere." 

The wQHien now entered with » more sQbstiiiiti»l 
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4nea],>the bump of a young camel. I have sejdom eaten 
any thing more delicate and tender. This dish was 
a great compliment, and coold only have been, offered, 
by a wealthy iicheik. Pipes and coffee followed. 

The moon was shining brightly when, making my 
excuses, I quitted. the pavilion of the chieilain, and' 
went forth to view the humours of the camp. The 
tall camels croudiing on their knqips in groups, with 
their outstretched necks, and still and melancholy vis- 
ages, might have beeii mistaken for works of art, had it 
jiot been for the process of rumination. A crowd was 
-assembled round a fire, before which a poet recited im- 
passioned verses. I observed the slight forms of the 
men, short and meager, agile, dry, and dark^ with 
teeth dazzling white, and quick, black, glancing eyes. 
.They were dressed in cloaks of coarse black cloth, 
apparently of the same stuff* as their tents, and few of 
them, I should imagine, exceeded five feet two or three 
inches in height The women mingled with the men, 
idthough a few afiected to conceal their faces on my 
.approach. They were evidently deeply interested in 
the poetic recital. One passage excited their loud ap- 
plause. I inquired its- purport of Abdallah, who thus 
translated it to me. A lover beholds his mistress, her 
face covered with a red vail. Thus he addresses her : 

^^ Oh ! withdraw that vail, withdraw that red vail ! 
Let me behold 4he beauty that it shrouds ! Yes ! let * 
that rosy twilight fade away, and let the full' moon rise 
to my vision !" 

Beautiful ! Yet more beautiful in the language of 
the Arabs, for in that rich tongue there are words to 
describe each species of twilight, and where we are 
obliged to have recourse to an epithet, the Arabs reject 
the feeble and unnecessary aid. 
. It was late ere I retired, and I stretched myself on 
my mat, musing over this singular people, who com- 
bined primitive simplicitj^of habits with the roost re* 
fined feelings of civilization, and who in a great degree 
appeared to me to offer an tvidenet of that community 
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of property and that dqualtty of eoiidifioo« wUck iiava 
liitberto proved the despair of European aageti and 
Jed only the raions of tlMir fanciful Utopias. 



IV. 

A SnuH village is very beautiful in the centre of a 
fertile plain. The houses are. isolated, and each sur- 
rounded by palm-trees ; the meadows divided by rich: 
plantations of Indian 6gf and bounded by groves of olive. 

In the distance rose a chain of severe and savage 
mountains. I was soon wandering,, and for hours, in 
the wild, stony ravines of these shaggy rocks. Aft 
lengthy after several passes, I gained the ascent of a high 
mountain. Upon an opposite height, descending as a 
steep ravine, and forming with the elevation on wUeh 
I rested a dark and narrow gorge, I beheld a city en- 
tfa^Iy surrounded by what I should have considered in 
Europe an old feudal wall, with towers and gat«B. 
The city was built upon an ascent, and, from the height 
on which I stood, I could discern the terrace and 
the cupola of almost every house, and the waU 
upon the, other side rising from the plain; the n^ 
vine extending only on the side to which I was op- 
posite. The city was in a bowl of mountains. In 
the front was a ^magnificent mosque, with beautiful 
gardens, and many light and lofty gates of triumph ; a 
variety of domes and towers rose in all directions from 
the buildings of bright stone. 

Nothing could be conceived more wild, and terrible, 
and desolate than the surrounding scenery, more dark, 
and stony, and severe; but the ground was thrown 
about in such picturesque undulations, that the mind, 
full q{ the sublime, required not the beautiful, and 
rich, and waving woods, and sparkling cultivation 
would have been misplaced. Except Athens, I had 
never witnessed any scene more essentially impressive. 
I will not place this spectacle Mow the city of Minerva. 
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Atbenfl and the holy city in their glory must have been 
the finest representations of the beautiful and the sub- 
lime—the holy city, for the elevation on which I stood 
was the Mount- of Olives, and the city on which I 
gazed was Jsrvsalev I ^ . . 



V, 

Thb dark gorge beneath me was the vale of Je- 
hoshaphat : farther on, was the fountain of Siloah. i 
entered by the gate of Bethlehem, and sought hospital- 
ity at the Latin convent of Terra Santa. 

£aster was approaching, and the city was crowded 
with pilgrims. I had met many caravans in my pro- 
gress. The convents of Jerusalem are remarkable. 
That of the Armenian Christians, at this time, afforded 
accommodation for four thousand pilgrims. It is a 
town of itself, and possesses within its walls streets 
and shops. The Greek convent held perliaps lialf as 
many. And the famous Latin convent of Terra Santa, 
endowed by all the monarchs of Catholic Christendom, 
could boast only of one pilgrim — myself! The Euro- 
peans have ceased to visit the holy sepulchre. 

As for the interior of Jerusalem, it is hilly and 
clean. The houses are of stone, and well built, but, 
like all Asiatic mansions, they offer nothing to the eye 
but blank walls and dull portals. The mosque I had 
admired was the famous Mosque of Omar, built upon 
the supposed site of the temple. It is perhaps the 
most beautiful of Mohamedan temples ; but the Frank, 
even in the Eastern dress, will enter it at the risk of 
his life. The Turks of Syria have not been contami- 
nated by the heresies of their enlightened sultan. In 
Damascus, it is impossible to appear in the Frank dress 
without being pelted ; and although they would conde- 
scend, perhaps, at Jerusalem, to permit an infidel dbg 
to walk about in his national dress, he would not 
escape many a curse, and many a scornful exclamation 

N 2 
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of * Oiiour !' Tbert ia only one way to travel in the 
Eaat with ease, and that ia with an appearance of pomp. 
The Tnrka are much influenced hj the exterioTf and 
although thejMire not mercenary, a well-dreaaed and 
well-attende<riDfidel will command reapect. 



VI. 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre ia nearly in the 
middle of the cityv and pt-ofeaaedly huilt upon Mount 
Calvary, which it ia alleged was levelled for the atrac- 
ture. Within ita walla they have contrived to aaaemble 
the acenea of a vaat number of incidenta in the life of 
the Saviour, with a highly romantic violation of the unity 
of place. Hiere the aacred feet were anointed^ there 
the ^aae^ed garroenta parcelled, from the pillar of the 
acourging to the rent of the rock, all ia exhibited in 
a aucceaaion of magical acenea. The truth ia, the whole 
k an ingenious impoatnre of a comparatively recent 
date, and we are indebted to that flavoured individual, 
the Empreaa Helen, for thia exceedingly clever creation, 
aa well aa for th^ discovery of the true croaa. The 
learned believe, and with reason, that Calvary ia at 
preaent, aa formerly, without the walls, and that we 
must seek for Ihia celebrated elevation in the lofty hill 
now called Sion. 

The church ia a apacioua building, aurmounted by a 
dome. Attached to it are the particular churches of 
the varioua Christian sects, and .many chapels and sanc- 
tuaries. Mass in some part or other is constantly cele- 
brating, and companies of pilgrims may be observed in 
all directions visiting the holy places, and ofiering their 
devotions. Latin, and Armenian, $nd Greek friars are 
everywhere moving about. The court is crowded with 
the venders of relics and roaariea. The church of the 
Sepulchre itself is a point of common union, and in ita 
buatle and lounging character, rather reminded me 61 
an exchange than a temple. 



One day, an I was pacing up and down this edebtatod 
building, in conToraation with a very ingenious Neapo- 
litan friar, ezperieneed in the East, my attention was 
attracted by one who, from his sumptuous dress* his im- 
posing demeanour, self-satisfied air, and the coolness 
with which, in a Christian temple, he wayed in his hand 
a rosary of Mecca, I for a moment considered a Mos- 
lemin. ^'Is it customary for the Turks to Tisit this 
place ?" I inquired, drawing the attention of my com- 
panion to the stranger. 

** The stranger is not a Turk," answered the flkr, 
^* though, I fear, I cannot call him a Christian. It is 
Marigny, a French traveller. Do you not know him ? 
I will introduce you. He is a man of distinguished 
Science, and has resided some months in this city, 
studying Arabic." 

We approached him, and the fHar made us ac- 
quainted. 

<^ Salam Aleikoum ! Count* Here at least is no in- 
quisition. Let us enjoy ourselves. How mortifyiqg, 
my good brother Antony, that you cannot burn me l*^ 

The friar smiled, and was evidently used to this 
raillery. 

**I hope yet to behold the Kaaba," said Marigny, 
*< it is at least more genuine than any thing we here 
see. 

«< Truth is not truth to the false," said Brother 
Antony. 

*^ What, you reason !" exclaimed Marigny. <* Stick 
to faith and infallibility, my good friend Antonio. I 
have just been viewing the rent in the rock. It is a 
pity, holy father, that I have discovered that it is against 
the grain." 

^^The greater the miracle," said the friar. 

^* Bravo ! you deserve to be a bishop." 

** The church has no fear of just reasoners," observed 
Brother Anthony. 

** And is confuted, I suj^pose, only by the unjust," 
rejoined Marigny. 
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^^Mtn without religion is a wild beast," remarked 
the friar. 

<< Which religion ?" inquired Marigny. 

<< There is only one true religion/' said Brother 
Antony. 

** Exactly; and in this country. Master Antony, 
remember you are an infidel." 

^* And youy they say, are a Moslemin." 

<* They say wrong. I believe in no human revelation, 
because it obtrudes the mind of another man into my 
body, and must destroy morality, which can only be dis- 
covered by my own intelligence." 

*<A11 is diyine revelation," said a stranger who 
joined us. . 

<^ Ah ! Werner," said Afarigny, << you see we are at 
our old contests." 

*^ All is divine revelation," repeated Wemer» <<for all 
comes from God." 

" But what do you mean by God ?" 

^* I mean the great luminous principle of existence, 
the first Almighty Cause from whom we are emanations, 
and in whose essence we shall again mingle." 
. ^* I asked for bread, and you give me a stone. I 
asked for a fact, and you give me a word. I cannot 
annex an idea to what you say. Until my Creator gift 
me with an intelligence that can comprehend the idea 
of his existence, I must conclude thai he does not 
desire that I should busy myself about it." 

"That idea is implanted in our breasts," said 
Werner. 

*' Innate !" exclaimed Marigny, with a sneer. 

" And why not innate ?" replied Werner, solemnly. 
^* Is it impossible for the Great Being who created us, 
to create us with a sense of his existence ?" 

'^Listen to these philosophers," said Brother An- 
tony; ** I never heaixl two of. them agree. I must go 
to mass.**^ 

<^Mr. Werner and myself, count," said Marigny, 
'^ are about to smoke a pipe with Besso, a rich Hebrew 
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mftfchaiit hero. He is one of the finett-iietrted AHowi 
in the world, and generous as he is rich. Will jro« 
.aeeompany us? You will greatly honour fainit and 
find in his diran some intelligent society." 



VII. 

MABiomr was a skeptic, and an absolute naterialisti 
yet he was influenced by noble Tiews, for he had de* 
voted his life to science, and -was qow, at his owa 
charge, about to penetrate into the interior of Africa, 
by Sennaar. Werner was a German dirine, and a 
rationalist, tauntingly described by his companion as 
a dcTout Christian, who did not belie?e in Christianity. 
Yet he had resided in Palestine and Egypt nearly fnir 
years, studj^ng their language and customs, and accu- 
mulating materials for a bistoiy of the miraeolous 
creed whose miracles he explained. Both were men 
of remarkable intellectual powers, and the aiblest 
champions of their respective syatems. 

I accompanied these new acquaintances to did house 
of Besso, and was most hospitably received and sump- 
tuously entertained. I have seldom met a man with 
more easy manners and a more gracious carriage than 
Besso, who, although sincere in his creed, was the least 
bigoted of hie tribe. He introduced us to his visiter, 
his friend, and correspondent, Sheriff Effendi, an 
Egyptian merchant, and who fortunately spoke the 
lingua Franca with facility. The other guest was an 
Englishman, by name Benson, a missionary, and a 
very learned, pious, and acute man. 

Such was the party in whose society I generally 
spent a portion of my day during my resi<jtence at 
Jerusalem, and I have often thought, that were the 
conversations to which I have there listened recorded^ 
a volume might be sent forth of more wit and wisdom 
than are now usually met with. The tone of discussion 
was, in general^ metaphysical and scientifid viM^ied with 
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■peculatioiMi piincipallj on African travel, a 8al]^t 
with which Sheriff Efiendi was well acquainted. . In 
metaphjaicsy sharp were the contests between Benson,. 
Marigny, and .Werner, and on all sides ably maintaiAed., 
I listened to them with great interest. Besso smiled, 
and Sheriff Efl^ndi shrugged his shoulders. 

Understanding this mild and intelligent Moslemin 
was in a few days about to join the caravan over the 
desert through Gaza to Egypt, I resolved to accompany 
him. I remember well that on the eve of our depart- 
ure, one of those metaphysical discussions arose in 
irluch Marigny delighted. When it terminated, he 
proposed, that as our agreeable assembly was soon 
about to disperse, each of us should inscribcy on a 
panel of the wall, some sentence as a memorial of 
kis sojourn. 

» Benson wrote first, '< For aa in Adam all die, so in 
Christ M men shall he made oliiTe." 

' Werner wrote, « Glory to Christ i Thit super* 
naiwal Kas destroyed the natural" 

^ Uarigny wrote, ** Knowledge is human." 

Besso wrote, ^< 1 mU not beUeoe in those who must 
believe in me" 

Sheriff ^ffendi wrote, ^ ' God is great. Man should 
be ehariiable" 

Contarini Fleming wrote, ^^ Time" 

These are the words that were written in the house 
of Besso, the Hebrew, residing at Jerusalem, near the 
gate of Sion* Amen ! Travel teaches toleration* 
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VIIL 

Pss0BANCBy while I am writing these pages^ some 
sage may be reading, in the once mysterious inscrip* 
ti<»8 of the most ancient of people, some secret which 
may change the foundations of human knowledge. 
Already the chronology of the world assumes a new 
aspect, already in the now intelligible theology of 
£gypt, we have' discovered the origin of Grecian 
polytheism, already we- have penetrated beyond the 
delusive veil of Ptolemaic transmutation : Isis has 
yielded to Athor, and Osiris to Knepth. The scholar 
discards the Grecian nomenclature of Sesostris and 
. Memnon. In the temples of Carnac, he discovers the 
conquests of Rameses, and in the palaces of MedineC 
Abou, the refined <sivilization of Amenoph. 

Singular fate of modern ages, that beneficent Om« 
nipotence has willed, that for all our knowledge, we 
should be indebted to the most insignificant of ancient 
states. Our divine instruction is handed down to us 
by an Arabian tribe, and our profane learning flows 
only from the clans of the %gean ! 

Where are the records of the great Assyrian mon- 
archy ? Where are the books of the Medes and Per- 
sians ? Where the learned annals of the Pharaohs ? 

Fortunate Jordan! Fortunate Ilissus! I have 
waded through the sacred waters ; with difficulty, I 
traced the scanty windings of the classic stream. Alas ! 
for the exuberant Tigris ; alas ! for the mighty Eu-i 
phrates ; alas ! for the mysterious Nile ! 

A river is suddenly found flowing through the wilder- 
ness ; its source is unknown. On one side are intermia-. 
able wastes of sand ; on the ether a rocky desert and 
a narrow sea. Thus it rolls on for five hundred miles, 
throwing up on each side, to the extent of about three 
leagues, a soil fertile as a garden. Within a hundred 

^nd fifty inik9 of the s«a it divide^ into two branches^ 
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which wiml through an immense plain, once the granary 
of the world. Such is Egpyt ! 

From the cataracts of Nuhia to the gardens of the 
0elta» in a course of twelve hundred miles, the banks 
•f the Nile are coTered at slight interrals with temples 
and eatacoiBbe» pyramids and painted chaoibers. Tbm 
vock tenses of Ipsambol, guarded bj colossal Ibram 
lie within the roar of the second cataract: aTemiesof 
sphinxes lead to Derr, the chief town of Nubia : firom 
Derr to the first cataract, the Egyptian boundary, a 
aeries of rock temples conduct to the beautiful and 
ncred buildings of Phiks : Edibu and Esneh are a fine 
preparation for the colossal splendour and the massy 
giaee of ancient Thebes. 

E?en after the inexhaustible curiosity and varied 
magnificence of this unrivalled record of ancient art, 
the beautifiil Dendera, consummate blending of Egyp* 
tian imagination and Grecian taste, will command 
yottf enthuriastic gase ; and if the catacombs of Siout, 
and the chambers of Benihassan prove less fruitful of 
after the tombs of the kings, and the ceme* 
of Gomou, before you are the obelisks of Mem- 
phis, and the pyramids of OijehySaccarahfandDiashcNir! 



IX. 

^ Thb travdler who crosses the desert, and views the 
Nile with its lively villages, clustered in groves of palm, 
and its banks entirely lined with that graceful tree, will 
Mess with sincerHy '< The Father of Waters." 'Tis 
a rich land, and indeed flowing witii milk and honej. 
The Delta, in its general appearance, somewhat re- 
minded me of Belgium. The soil everywhere is a 
rich Mack mud, without a single stone. The land is 
to umCwmly flat, that those who arrive by sea do not 
de t e ct it un& within half a dozen miles, when a palm- 
tree creeps upon the horizon, and then you observe the 
line ofland that fuppgrts it. The Delta is intenecleil 
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iMf canftb which are filled with the rising PTiIe. It is bj 
tbeir mediumy and not by the absolute overflowing of 
tbe river, that the country is periodically deluged. 

The Arabs are gay, witty, vivacious, and very sua- 
ceptible and acute. It is difficult to render them 
mieerable, and a beneficent government might find in 
them the most valuable subjects. A delightful climate 
is some compensation for a grinding tyranny. Every 
night aa they row along the moonlit river, the boatmen 
join in a melodious chorus, shouts of merriment burst 
from each illumined village, everywhere are beard the 
flouods of laughter and of music, and wherever you 
stop you are saluted by the dancing girls. These are 
always graceful in tbeir craft ; sometimes very agreeable 
in their persons* They are gayly, even richly dressed : 
in bright colours, with tbeir hair braided with pearls, 
and their necks and foreheads adorned with strings of 
gold coin. Ip their voluptuous dance we at once 
detect the origm of the boleros, and fandangos, and 
castaiiets of Spain. 

I admire very much the Arab women. They are 
vwj delicately moulded, iiever have I seen such 
twinkling feet, and such small, hands. Their com- 
jriexion is clear, and not dark ; their features beautifully 
formed, and sharply defined ; their eyes liquid with 
passiout and bright with intelligence. The traveller 
IS delighted to find himself in an oriental country 
wheie the women are not imprisoned, and scarcely 
vailed. For a long time I could not detect the. reason 
why I was so charmed with Egyptian life. At Jast I 
recollected that I had recurred, after a long estrange- 
ment, to the cheerful influence of women. 



4IL. 

I x^iiLOWEP the course of the Nile far into Nubiat 
and did not stop until I was under the tropic of Cancer. 
SbotOf after quilting Egypt the landscape changes* It 

Vm. U.-O 
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is perfectly African ; mountains of burning saiidy vege- 
tation unnaturally viyid, groves of cocoa-trees, groups 
of crocodiles^ and an ebony population in a state of 
nudity, armed with spears of reedsy and shields of the 
hippopotamus and the giraffe. 

The voyage back was tedious, and I was glad, after 
so much wandering, to settle down in Cairo. 



XL 



Cairo is situate on the base of considerable hiUSi ^ 
whose origin cannot be accounted for, but which are 
undoubtedly artificial. They are formed by the ruins 
and the rubbish of long centuries. When I witness 
these extrabrdinaiy formations, which are not un- 
common in the neighbourhood of Eastern cities, I am 
impressed with the idea of the immense antiquity of 
oriental society. 

There is a charm about Cairo, and it is this, — that 
it is a capital in a desert. In one moment you are in 
the stream of existence, and in the other in boundless 
solitude, or, which is .still more awful, the silence of 
tombs. I speak of the sepulchres of the Mamlouk 
sultans without the city. They form what may indeed 
be styled a city of the dead, an immense Necropolis, 
f\ill of exquisite buildings, domes covered with fret- 
work, and minarets carved and moulded with rich and ^ 
elegant fancy. To m^, they proved much more inter- 
esting than the far-famed Pyramids, although their 
cones in a distance are indeed sublime^ — their gray 
cones soaring in the light blue sky. 

The genius that has raised the tombs of the sultanSi 
may also be traced in many of the mosques of the city 
— splendid specimens of Saracenic architecture. In 
gazing upon these brilliant creations, and also upon 
those of ancient Egypt, I have often been struck by 
the felicitous system which they display, of ev^ri ft>ria« 
ing the external prnaroents by inscript jgns, Bij^w far 
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exedling the Grecian and Gotliic method I Instead of 
a cornice of flowers, or an entablature of unmeaning 
fancy » how superior to he reminded of the power of 
the Creator, or the necessity of government, the deeds 
of conquerors, or the discoveries of arts ! 



XII. 

It was in these solitary rides in the Desert of Cairo, 
and in these lone wanderings amid the Tombs of* the 
Sultans, that I first again felt the desire of composition. 
My mind appeared suddenly to have returned. I 
became restless, disquieted. I found myself perpetually 
indulging in audible soliloquy, and pouring forth im- 
passioned monologues. I was pleased with the system 
of oriental life, and the liberty in which in Egypt Franks 
can indulge. I felt no inclination to return to Europe, 
and I determined to cast my lot in this pleasant and 
fruitful land. I had already -spent in Cairo several 
months, and I now resolved to make it my permanent 
residence, when I received strange letters from my 
lather. I style them strange, for there breathed' 
throughout a tone of melancholy which with him was 
quite unusualf and which perplexed me. He com- 
plained of ill health, and expressed a hope that my 
wanderings were drawing to a close, and that we might 
again meet. I had been nearly eix years absent. Was 
it possible ? Was it indeed six years since I stood upon 
Mount Jura f And yet in that time how much had 
happened! How much had I seen, and felt, and 
learned ! What violent passions, what strange countries, 
what lively action, and what long meditation ! 

Stranffe as may have appeared my conduct to my 
&ther, I loved him devotedly. An indication of senti- 
ment on his part ever called forth all my latent affection. 
It was the conviction from which I could never divest 
myself that he was one who could spare no portion of 
his sense tot the softer feelings» and that his conduct to 
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tne was rather in accordance with the system erf aocieijr 
than instigated by what I should consider the feelings 
of a father — it was this conviction that had alone per* 
mitted me so long to estrange myself from his hearth. 
But now he called me back, and almost in sorrow. I 
read his letter over and over again, dwelt on all its 
affection, and on all its suppressed grief. I felt an 
irresistible desire to hasten to him without a mementos 
delay. I longed to receive his blessing and his embrace. 
I quitted Cairo. The Mahmadie canal was not yet 
open. I was obliged, therefore, to sail to Kosetta. 
Thence I crossed the desert in a constant mirage, and 
arrived at the famnous Alexandria. In this busy port I 
was not long in finding a ship. One was about to sail 
for Ancona. I engaged a passage, and soon the palms 
and sands of Egypt vanished from my sight. 



XIII. 

Oos passage was tedious. The captain was afraid 
of pirates, and, alarmed in the night, suddenly changed' 
Ills course, and made for the Barbary coast, by which 
we lost our wind. We were becalmed off Candii^ I 
once more beheld. Mount Ida. 

I induced the captain to run into po^t. I landed 
once more on tliat fatal coast. The old consul and his 
family were still there, and received me with a kindness 
which reminded me of our first happy meeting. I slept 
in the same chamber. I woke in the morning ; the 
sun was still shining, the bright plants still quivering 
in its beams. But the gazelle had gone, the white 
gazelle had died. And my gazelle — where was she ? 

I beheld our home, our once happy homo. Spiro 
only was with me, and his family came forth with joy 
to greet him. I left them. I hastened with tremulous 
steps to the happy valley. I passed by the grove of 
orange*trees. My strength deserted me. I leaned^ 



nearly faintiogy against a tree. At last, I dared to act- 
Tance a step, and look forward. 

I beheld it. Yes ! I beheld it, green and verdant, 
and covered with white roses, but I dared not approach. 
I wafted it a kiss and a blessing, and rushed like a 
naadman to the shore. 

At Ancona, I entered the Lazaretto to perform a 
long, quarantine. I instantly wrote to my father, and I 
despatched a courier to my banker at Florence; I 
received from him in a few days a'pack^t. I opened 
it with a sad foreboding. A'letter in my father's hand- 
writing reassured me. I tore it open ; I read. 



XIV. 

** My beloved Contarini, the hand of death is upon 
ine. Each day my energies decrease. I can conceal 
from others, but not from myself, my gradual, but cer- 
tain decay. We shall not meet again, my child ; I have 
a deep conviction we shall not meet again. Yet I 
would not die without expressing to you my love, without 
yielding to feelings which I have too long suppressed^ 

** Child of my affections ! receive my blessing. OfT- 
spring of my young passion ! let me press you, in im- 
agination, to my lone bosom I 

** Ah ! \^hy are you not with me, why is not my hand 
in yours I There is much to say, more, more than I 
can ever express — yet I must write, for I would not die 
without my son doing justice to his father. 

*^ As a child, you doubted my love ; as a man, in 
spite of all your struggles, I am conscious you never 
divested yourself of the agoniizng idea. Oh ! my 
Contarini, what is this life, this life of error, and mis- 
conception, and wo ! 

"My feeble pen trembles in my hand. There is 
much, there is much to write, much alas ! that never 
can be written. Why are we parted ? 

*^ Tou think me cold ; you think me callous : yo^ 

02 
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iueeeai brought 1>ack my conMence. I belmed that 
I waa not destitute of power^but bad only mistaken its 
nature. It was a political age. A great theatre seemed 
before me. I had ever been ambitious. 1 directed my 
desires in a new channel, and I determined to be a 
statesman. 

** I had attracted the attention of the Austrian min- 
ister. I became bis secretary. Tou know the rest. 

** I resolved that my child should be happy. I desired 
to save him from the misery that clouded my own yoiitb. 
I would have preserved him from the tyranny of im- 
petuous passions, and the harrowing wo ihni awaits an 
ill-regulated mind. I observed in him a dangerous 
susceptibility that alarmed me. I studied to prerent 
the indulgence of his feelings. I was kind, but I was 
calm. His imaginative temperament did not escape 
me. I perceived only hereditary weakness, and wouM 
have prevented hereditary wo. It was my aim to make 
him a practical man. Oh! Contarini, it was the anx- 
iety of affection that prevented me fi'om doing justice 
to your genius. ' 

** My son, my child, my only beloved, could I but 
once press you in my arms, I should die happy. And 
even now the future supports me, and I feel the glory 
of your coming iame irradiating my tomb. 

** Why, why cannot we meet ? I could say so much, 
although I would say only I loved you. The pen falls 
from my hand, the feeble pen, that has signified nothing. 
Imagine what I would express, my Contarini, love me, 
love me. Cherish my memory,^ while you receive my 
blessing." 

** Let me fly, let me fly to him instantly !" was my 
exclamation. I felt the horrors of my imprisonment. 
I wrung my hands, and stamped from helplessness. 
There was a packet. [ opened it: a lock of rich, 
dark hair, whose colour was not strange to me, and a 
beautiful miniature, tha|^ seemed a portrait of my 
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beloved, yet I gazed upon the countenance of my 
mother. 



XV. 

There was yet a letter from my banker, which I long 
neglected to open. I opened it at last, and learned 
the death of my remaining parent. 

The age of tears was past. That relief was denied 
me. I looked up to Heaven in despair. I flew to a 
darkened chamber. 1 buried my face in my hands, and 
lone and speechless, I delivered myself up for days to 
the silent agony of the. past. x 
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PART THE SEVENTH. 




PART THE SEVENTH. 
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I LEAiun> against a column of the Temple of Castor. 
On one side was the palace of the Csesars ; on the 
other, the colossal amphitheatre of Vespasian. Arches 
. of triuraphy the pilkrs of Pagan temples, and the domes 
of Christian churchps rose around me. In the distance 
was the wide Campagna, the Claudian Aquedoct, and 
the Alhan Moupt. 

Solitude and silence reigned on that sacred road 
once echoing with the ^shouts and chariots of three 
hundred triumphs— -Solitude and silence, meet com- 
panions of imperial desolation ! Where are the spoils 
of Egypt and of Carthage ? Where the golden tribute 
of IlMria ? Where the long Gallic trophies ? Where 
^ are the rich armour and massj cups of Maeedon? 
Where are the pictures and statues of Corinth ? 
Where the libraries of Athens ? Where is the t>roken 
bow of Parthia ? Where the elephants of fontus* and 
the gorgeous diadems of the Asian kings ? 

And where is Rome ? All nations rose and flour- 
ished only to swell her splendpur, and new I stand amid 
her ruins. 

In such a scene, what are our private griefs aad 
petty sorrows f And what is man i I felt my nothings 
ness. Life seemed flat» and dull, and trifling. I coukt 
not conceive that I could again become interested in its 
iMise pursuits. I believed that I could no longer be in* 
ftiraced by joy or by so^ow* Indifference alone 
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A man clambered down the steep of the Palatine. 
It was Winter, flushed and eager from a recent exca- 
Tation. 

** Whaty count,*' he exclaimed, *^ moralizing in the 
forum !" 

<<Alas! Winter, what is life ?" 

** An excellent thing, as long as one can diseover aa 
pretty a Torso as I have stumbled upon this morn- 
ing/' 

^* A Torso ! a maimed memorial of the past. The 
very name is melancholy." 

** What is the past to me? I am not dead. You 
may be. I exist in the present." 

*' The vanity of the present overpowers me." 

<« Pooh i I tell you what, my friend, the period haa 
arrived in your life when you must renounce medita- 
tion. Action is now your part. Meditation is cul- 
ture. It is well to think until a man have discovered 
his genius, and developed his faculties, but then let him 
put his intelligence in motion. Act, act, act ; act 
without ceasing, and you Will no longer talk of the 
vanity of life." 

^< But how am I to act?" 

<* Create. Man is made to create, from the poet to 
the potter." 



n. 

Mv father bequeathed me his entire property, which 
was more considerable than I had imagined, the count'^ 
ess and her children being amply provided for by her 
^wn estate. In addition to this, I found that he had 
claimed in my favour the Contarini estates, to whicht 
independent of the validity of my marriage, I was en- 
titled through my mother. After much litigation, the 
question had been decided in my behalf a few months 
before my return to Italy. I found myself, therefore, 
unexpectedly, a yery rich man. I wrot§ to the count" 
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esB^ and received from her a very affectionate reply ; 
sor should I omit that I wa» honoured by an autograph 
letter of condolence from the king, and an invitation 
to re-enter his service. 

As I was now wearied with wandering, and desirous 
of settling down in life, and as I had been deprived of 
those affections which render home delightful, I deter- 
mined to find, in the creations of art, some consolation 
and some substitute for that domestic bliss, which I 
value above all other blessings. I resolved to create a 
paradise. 

I purchased a large estate in the vicinity of' Naples, 
with a palace and beautiful gardens. I called in the 
assistance of the first artists in the country, and I 
availed myself, above al], of the fine taste of my firiend 
Winter. The palace was a palladian pile, built upon 
a stately terrace covered with orange and citron-trees, 
and to which you ascended by broad flights of marble 
steps. The formation of the, surrounding country was 
highly picturesque ; hills beautifully pe&ked or undu- 
lating, and richly wooded, covered with the cjrpressand 
the ilex, and crowned with the stone pine. Occasion- 
ally you caught a glimpse of the blue sea and the bril- 
liant coast. 

Upon the terrace, on each side of the portal, I have 
placed a colossal sphinx, which were excavated when 
I was at Thebes, and which I was fortunate enough to 
purchase. They are of cream-coloured granite, and 
as fresh and sharp as if they were finished yesterday. 
There is a soft majesty and a serene beauty in the coun- 
tenances, which, are very remarkabjie. 

It is my intention to build in these beautiful doquins 
a Saracenic palace, which my oriental collections will 
befit, but which I hope also to fill with the master- 
pieces of Christian art. At present, in a gallery, I 
have placed some fine specimens .of the Venetian, 
Roman, and Eclectic schools, and have ranged between 
them copies in marble, by Bertolini, of tli^ most cele- 
brated ancient statues. In one cabinet by iteelf is the 
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gem of my eolUctioD, a Magdalen, by Morillo, and in 
inotber, a sleeping Cupid, by Canova, of er wbicb I 
have contrived by a lecret light to throw a rosy flttsb, 
that invests the ideal beauty of the sculptor with still 
more ideal life. At the end of the gallery I have 
placed the portraits of my father and of my mother, the 
latter copied by an excellent artist from the miniature. 
Between them is a frame of richly carved ivory, en- 
closing a black velvet veil, studded with white roses, 
worked in pearls. ** 

Around me, I hope in time to create a scene which 
may rival in beauty and variety, although not in extent, 
tbe villa of Hadrian, whom I have always considered 
the most sumptuous and accomplished character of an- 
tiquity. I have already commenced tbe foundation of 
A tower which shall rise at least one hundred and fifty 
feet, and which I trust will equal in the beauty of de» ^ 
aign, and the solidity of the masonry, the most celebrated 
works of antiquity. This tower I shall dedicate to the 
future, and I intend that it shall be my tomb. 

Lausanne has married, and will never quit me. He 
has promised also* to form a band of wind instruments, 
a solace necessary to solitude. Winter is my only 
friend and my only visiter. He is a great deal with 
me, and has a studio in the palace. He is so inde- 
pendent, that he often arrives and quits it without my 
knowledge; yet I never converse with him wiUiout 
pleasure. 

.^»..4iere let me pass my life in the study and the creation 
of tbe beautiful. Such is my desire ; but whether it 
will be my career is, I feel, doubtful. My interest in 
tbeJiappiness of my race is too keen to permit me Ibr^ 
a moment to be blind to the storms that lower on the 
horiason of society. Perchance also the political re- 
generation of the country to which I am devoted may 
not be distant, and in that great wojk I am resolved to 
participate. Bitter jest, that the most civilized por* 
iion bf the globe should be considered incapable of self- 
government t f 
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WheD I examine the state of the Earopean society 
with the unimpassioned spirit which the philosopher 
can alone command, I perceive that it is in a. state of 
transition — a state of transition from feudal to federal 
principles. This I conceive to be the sole and secret 
cause of all the convulsions that have occurred) and 
are to occur. 

Circumstances are beyond the control of man ; but 
his conduct is in his own power. The great event is 
as sure as that I am now penning this prophecy of its 
occurrence. With us it rests whether it shall be wel- 
comed by wisdom or by ignorance— whether its benefi- 
cent results shall be accelerated by enlightened minds, 
or retarded by olir dark passions. 

What is the arch of tjbe conqueror, what the laurel 
of the poet ! I think of the infinityof space, I feel my 
nothingness. Yet if I am to be remembered, 4et fne 
be remembered as one who, in a sad night of gloomy 
ignorance and savage bigotry, was prescient of the 
flaming morning-break of bright philosophy, — as one 
who deeply sympathized with his fellow-men, and felt 
a proud and profound conviction of their perfectibility, 
— as one who devoted himself to the amelioration of 
bis kind, by the destruction of error, and the propaga- 
tion of truUi. 
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